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‘Reconstruction 


I AMa Tory. That is to say, I believe in leadership by the class 
whose leisure and opportunities give them the best chance of 
thinking rightly. 

Yet if it happens that this class, in spite of its opportunities, fail 
to lead rightly, I do not then believe in the continuance of their 
leadership merely for the sake of old romantic traditions. 

Our age lives; live people must lead it. 

To what depths animal life descends, and whether there be any- 
thing lower than the sponge, I do not know; but at the top of life 
the highest manifestation is the arts. We are not more powerful, 
nor hardier, than many of the beasts, nor do we endure wounds as 
well; it isin our intellect that we are superior to the beasts, and of 
the intellect the arts are the supreme flower 

What of the arts in England? Especially what of the theatre? 

A struggle upwards is taking place among the people of Eng- 
land for better homes, better wages, better conditions of life. Will 
the working man be content in his better conditions with no pictures 
upon his walls, no music in his house, and no thoughts in his head? 
I doubt it. Hence the revolution against the holy places, the 
autocratic playhouses of the West End. 

A theatre is soon to be set up in Hampstead in which it will be 
possible to see plays that touch on the affairs of man without re- 
stricting their scope to the crudest emotion of all; for though we 
be cousins of the ape, we have also had dreams of the angels 

I have heard it said that they will not get people to go as far 
as Hampstead. But are there no people there already? 

I have no bitterness against any community and no axe to grind ; 
but I live in a great age, and when for the first time after four and 
a half years I enter what should be the temples of human thought, 
I come away depressed and sometimes disgusted. . . . 

Of course, there are exceptions. But if reverent and decent ser- 
vices were exceptions in cathedrals religion would be in a bad way. 

How will Hampstead take it? If they welcome and keep a 
better theatre than there is in the West End, they will have done 
more for the prosperity of their district than if they raided Bond 
Street and looted all the jewellery that was there and displayed it 
in windows of Hampstead. The West End of London has almost 
been a centre of civilisation. The situation goes begging !—Dua- 
sany, in Theatre-Craft, a propos of the new Everyman Theatre in 


Hampstead. 














Rollo Peters as Andrew in ‘John Ferguson. As director of the New 
York Theatre Guild, Rollo Peters was the leader of last season's most 
successful experimental company. After producing The Bonds of Inter- 
est for a short run, the Theatre Guild presented ¥ ohn Ferguson, a trag- 
edy which through sheer merit has enjoyed a five-months’ run on 
Broadway. (Photo by Francis Brugiére. ) 
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Peace Departs from Broadway 


By Kenneta Maccowan 


A REVIEW of the opening month of the New York season can be 
nothing more—and nothing less—than a review of the most 
remarkable event in the history of the American theatre, the 
actors’ strike. And a review of the aétors’ strike must be a re- 
view of the whole American play-producing machine. 

This coalition of brain-working professionals with the hand- 
workers of the American Federation of Labor has already raised 
and settled some very definite issues. Not the least of these is 
the fundamental faét that healthy economic organization is the 
key to healthy life—for men and for art. The old snobbism of 
the aristocratic zsthete and the old sophistry of the employer 
of the artist or the craftsman—that art and economics live in 
opposite worlds, one ruled by the zsthete and the other by the 
employer — is in the dust at last so far as the theatre goes. That 
is a new and a vital achievement. 

Or an old achievement renewed —if you care to think back 
to the guilds and the days when Englishmen made their cloth 
and their wages together and laid the foundations of English ca- 
thedrals and the English theatre in common labor and joy. 

Another very old-fashioned thing about the strike has been 
the fact that it is the only industrial conflict since November 11, 
1918, in which newspapers or employers have not raised the cry 
of ‘‘Bolshevism!”’ How like a well-remembered voice came the 
plaint of the Producing Managers’ Association against “ profes- 
sional agitators.” How filled with the old-rose scent of ante- 
bellum days was the readiness of the manager to give up every 
point at issue except the recognition of the right of colleétive 
bargaining. 

The growth of the strike was as rapid as the retreat of the 
managers from their original position—the claim that the ques- 
tion of the “eight-day week” in 1920-21 could not be arbitrated 
because it would mean bankruptcy. The Aétors’ Equity Associ- 
ation began the strike with a membership of about 4200. With- 
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theatres open and the public eager for entertainment. Natu F 
the managers felt that they had lost heavily through the strike. One 7 
play, for example, had been taking in about $15,000 a week— © 
probably $6,000 of this was profit—and it had an advance sale of 
$74,000 in the box office. 

Quite apart from the fight for colleétive bargaining, in the 
theatre as well as the foundry, there have been many admirable 
things about this curious strike which a Broadway policeman 
described to a reporter as: ‘Strike, is it? Who would know it 
with ivery wan a perfect gintleman?’’ For once, the aristocrats 7 
of a trade fought for their smaller and weaker fellows. Thousand- 
dollar-a-week stars faced half-million-dollar Danbury hatters’ 
suits to give security to fifty-dollar butlers and to assure a small 
amount of rehearsal-pay to the chorus. The actors organized 
thoroughly and effectively. They buried professional jealousy 
along with false pride of caste. 

In many ways the most valuable thing about the strike must 
be the new perspective in which it has set the American theatre, ” 
The sympathetic public which the aétors immediately won built 
its faith in the aétors’ cause largely at first on the unsavory 
reputation of the “commercial manager’’—this in the face of 
the fact that through the leadership of Arthur Hopkins and 
George Cohan, the managers put their very best foot fore- 
most. But unquestionably there grew a firmer foundation for 
popular sympathy as the strike went on. To the public at large 
came knowledge of the intricacies of the Broadway gaming 
table which is called the American theatre. Many sensed in the 
solidarity of the “producing’’ managers the effect of the club of 
“booking” which the real-estate-owning and theatre-leasing syn- 
dicates hold over the men who are content with the business 
of production. Many more found themselves very willing in- 
deed to grant the aétor the center of the stage once he had 
stepped down; they saw that creation lay with the aétor not 
the manager; they comprehended the strange and significant 
faét that, though the physical theatre and the spiritual substance 
of the drama have altered beyond recognition through twenty 
centuries, the voice of the a¢tor has continued ever the one con- 
stant and binding, determining and unalterable factor in the ex- 
istence of the theatre. 

The history of the public reaction to the strike has been to a 
considerable extent a recapitulation of the history of the Ameri- 
can theatre in the past twenty-five years. First, a natural reaction 
against that bug-bear of early days, the ‘commercial manager.” 






















Augustin Duncan in the title réle of Fohn Ferguson. Mr. 
Duncan has had long experience on the professional 
stage, but has been particularly interested in the more pro- 
gressive types of production. He has won the greatest 
fame of his career as the producer of fohn Ferguson and 
one of its leading a€tors. (Photo by Francis Brugiére.) 
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Second, a fighting-over of the old battle against the booking 
powers — the fight of Mansfield, Mrs. Fiske, Belasco, and Francis 
Wilson against Klaw and Erlanger, Frohman, and Hayman; a 
the booking houses of Erlanger and the Shuberts, the practically 
conviction that in spite of the reawakened competition between 
complete vesting of the ownership of theatres, leases and booking 
rights in the hands of the big factors in the Producing Managers’ 
Protective Association kept the “independent” producers—ab- 
solutely dependent on others for theatres—from meeting frankly 
the actors’ terms; a belief that those who gamble in real 
estate, leases, plays and aétors do not come into court with clean 
hands and that upon such men and such a booking control 
must rest the whole blame for the strike. But, third, there must 
have grown slowly some smali knowledge that beyond the 
calibre of the “commercial manager,” beyond the devious and 
dubious complexities of bookings and of theatre-ownership, lies 
a more fundamental reason for the low artistic level of our stage 
and the plight of the actor. 

Unquestionably, the public has had every chance to see the ab- 
surdity of our American producing system. It has had a thorough 
lesson in this mad business of hiring special companies of ators 
who have never worked together, rehearsing them three to six 
weeks, without pay, and then turning them out of employment 
again in a fortnight if the play “fails” or keeping them in the 
same constricting parts for weeks on end if the piece is sufficiently 
great or sufficiently commonplace to suit the tastes of hundreds 
of thousands of playgoers. In such circumstances good art is 
hard to create, almost impossible to sustain. And the aétor who 
must seek employment under such conditions must demand a 
salary when working which will be a practical insurance policy 
against unemployment. High cost of produétion means more 
than high cost to the consumer. It means limiting the theatrical 
output to the wares that can be sold most surely and most 
widely. It means putting a tremendous and necessary premium 
on wholesale popularity. In the American theatre it has meant 
the end of such brief New York runs and one-season tours as 
Mrs. Fiske could once make in Ibsen. It has meant the capitali- 
zation of mediocrity. 

The absurdity of this producing system had a splendid 
demonstration over the matter of pay for rehearsal; perhaps 
if the strike had continued ten days longer and the Equity’s pro- 
gram of one-act plays at the Lenox Theatre had been produced 
as well as rehearsed, the a€tors would have shown the public the 
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way in which a sane theatre should be organized, the way in which 
rehearsals can be paid for. At the present writing it is a little 
hard to know whether the Equity’s plans for entering the pro. 
ducing field were more than high threats or enthusiasm. If they 
had gone beyond threats or empty enthusiasm they might have 
meant merely competition with the long-run managers at their 
own game (with rehearsals paid for outright and added to the cost 
of produétion). Or—as the title ‘‘National Codperative Thea- 
tre” suggests—the actors might have created a true ¢heatre, and 
organized a genuine, integral, unified producing company work- 
ing in a single playhouse, producing play after play, whether for 
short runs or in repertory, and working in one play while rehears. 
ing the next. The example had been staring them in the face, 
John Ferguson, second production of the Theatre Guild, had run 
on prosperously through the summer and the strike, with its 
actors sharing amicably and equitably in the profits. 

As extraordinarily fortunate as this time of strike seemed, 
for a deeper understanding of the theatre problem, it should 
have proved an even more propitious time for the solving of it. 
With aétors rebellious at commercial management and imbued 
with idealism and the spirit of sacrifice, with the public under- 
standing and sympathizing with the actor's fight, and with New 
York praétically swept clear of theatrical entertainment, the 
genius independent manager or the actor of genuine producing 
(Reinhardt, remember, was a player) faced a rare opportunity. 
Unfortunately the end of the strike came before the opportunity 
was seized. It is hard to believe, however, that the gesture of 
the actors’ strike can pass into theatric history without leaving 
thoughts and memories behind that will some day fulfil, in an- 
another way than the American manager’s, that clear and price- 
less di€tum of Matthew Arnold: 


“The theatre ts irresistible. Organise the theatre.” 
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The Theatre and War Memorials 


By Major-Generat Joun F, O’Ryan 


WE wHO went to France as soldiers, if we happened to be 
interested in the theatre, found there one institution which 
meant so much to the community that we wondered why its 
counterpart had not appeared in American cities. Wherever 
we went, almost every city or town had its municipal theatre— 
a center where the best in dramatic art was made available to 
all the people at moderate prices. During our war-time stay, of 
course, most of these playhouses were closed, with the men at 
the front and the women in war work; but everywhere it was 
evident how much the public-owned theatre meant to the com- 
munity. I am wondering whether there is not in this a sug- 
gestion for the solution of the problem of appropriate memorials 
which hundreds of American cities now face. 

Without seeming over-critical of our own theatres, it is fair to 
say that we Americans have little to correspond to the offering 
of the best French playhouses. Our stage tends to amusement, 
too often of a somewhat crude sort, to the exclusion of what 
is educational. Considered as a whole, its offerings are distinélly 
light in character at best, and at worst even the legitimate play- 
houses fall to the standard of burlesque and ephemeral “shows.” 

Surely in addition to the theatres that house the light girl 
shows and Broadway plays, each city might have ome theatre 
that stands for something more dignified, for entertainment in 
which there are certain educational and spiritual values. It seems 
particularly fitting that these theatres should be built and owned 
by the community as a whole. 

The question of war memorials has not greatly interested the 
returned soldiers, as a class. It is more appropriate that the 
home communities lead in the matter of commemorating those 
who died and those who served. But the thinking men who 
went overseas will insist upon certain principles when memorials 
are proposed. First, of course, will be beauty and dignity. Be- 
yond that I believe that the soldiers themselves would prefer as 
a memorial something living, possessing a soul, rather than some- 
thing stony and dead. They would prefer something that would 
play a part in the life of their community, and this a municipal 
playhouse would do. 

By erecting such theatres, with special memorial features, 
communities might serve the double purpose of forestalling types 
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of monument that would be less appropriate and less useful, and 
of providing something distinétly valuable in the recreational 
and cultural life of millions of people. 

@iPerhaps “municipal” theatre does not convey exaétly what I 
wish to suggest. Perhaps “community” theatre would be a 
better term. In any case, it must be a theatre owned by the 
people and operated on a basis which would make it as dignified 
and as democratic an institution as the public library or the public 
art gallery. It would be municipal in the sense that title would be 
vested in the city or town, and it would doubtless be built, like 
other public buildings, on city property. 

As to the technical features of the building, the first plans 
would have to be prepared by a committee of experts in pro- 
fessional and community theatre matters, and the final plans 
would have to be made by archite¢ts with special knowledge 
and wide experience in this field. But never should the build- 
ing be planned as other than distin¢étly a people’s theatre. 

Aside from the features that should go into the building to 
make it the finest possible place for dramatic productions, there 
should be incorporated somewhere special features to mark it 
as a memorial building. It is possible, of course, to employ cer- 
tain types of architecture that are distinétly commemorative in 
chara¢ter; but there should also be a room or hall in which are 
inscribed the names of the men who went to the war from that 
particular town. It is possible that the building might also in- 
clude a complete war museum or war library. Special memorial 
details such as sculptured groups, stained-glass windows, mural 
decorations, etc., might well be included. 

As a soldier, I do not pretend to know what would be the 
exact form of organization and administration that would be 
best for such an institution. I have merely seen these theatres in 
France, and recognizing the wholesome part they play in com- 
munity life, I have felt that they could be well incorporated into 
our life over here. 

In any case, however, the matter should be kept out of poli- 
tics; and to that end the theatre should be under the guidance 
of a Board of Trustees more or less permanent in character, 
rather than under the direét control of municipal authorities. I 
think that such a Board of Trustees could best be made up of a 
certain number of city officers, an equal number of dramatic or 
educational authorities, together with representatives of the 
military groups. This last suggestion is important for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, it would seem right that in any liv- 
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ing memorial the returned soldiers should have a particular in- 
terest. In the second place, I know from experience that the 
men who were in France were wide-awake and intensely inter- 
ested in dramatic matters. Beginning with the work of the Lib- 
erty Theatres, there has been throughout the army experience 
a wholesome tendency to recognize the theatre as a normal and 
worth-while part of every man’s recreational life. 

From experience in training camps in this country and be- 
hind the lines in France, I know that the army is interested in 
good shows. Many of these men, to be sure, do not want “high- 
brow stuff,” but they do want good entertainment, and they are 
more interested in the things that count than in slap-stick 
foolery. These groups—graduates, if I may so name them, of 
the army's course in dramatic training —would form a backbone 
in each community for the support of a city-owned theatre. 

Beyond this consideration of support as an audience, there is 
the point that the returned army and navy men offer a large 
amount of talent for community produétion. I take it for 
granted that the municipal theatres, besides offering professional 
entertainment for the people, would become the home of those 
little theatre groups and community producing companies which 
have grown up in so many American cities and towns during the 
last few years. The theatre would thus become doubly a com- 
munity project. In this last conneétion I can testify that service 
men will bring much of value in the way of players, dire€tors, 
designers of settings, etc. Even before I went to France the 
first time, I felt that there was much to be gained through 
each military organization having its dramatic units. After my 
first trip to France, where I saw the entertainment work of the 
English army, I became convinced that a recognized dramatic 
unit with no other regular duties than those of camp entertainers 
would be a good investment of man power from the striétly mili- 
tary point of view. When I returned to Spartanburg we organ- 
ized a divisional group; and when the division went to France, 
we had our own dramatic company of about one hundred 
members. 

The talent for this group was drawn from three sources. In 
the first place there were a few men with experience in the pro- 
fessional theatre. There were not enough of these, of course, to 
fill the producing companies. There were enough, however, to 
form an adequate corps of instructors in acting and the other 
arts necessary to stage production. The second source of talent 
was the amateur dramatic companies and semi-professional little 
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theatres that are now so numerous throughout America. These 
men knew enough about acting and produé¢tion to fit in per- 
feétly with our plans. 

The third source of strength, and the most surprising one— 
and incidentally the largest—-was the mass of dramatically- 
untrained men as a whole. It was surprising how much of real 
ability in stage work was developed from men who before had 
not had a passing interest in what takes place behind the foot- 
lights. The success in developing a presentable company out of 
this material indicates the future that lies before community 
drama groups, if they are afforded the two necessary elements 
of expert direction and places to experiment freely. 

As indicating the way in which the work developed in this 
divisional company in France, and the seriousness with which the 
officers took the matter, I will add that we spent no less than 
$2,500 on such incidental items as shoes for our chorus girls. 
Our chorus girls were of course men, but men thoroughly trained 
to do this very specialized work. Their proficiency in this highly 
technical art became one of the wonders of the army. 

It is not to be imagined that because the members of the 
dramatic company were relieved from the regular line of mili- 
tary duty they had an easy time. Their work was quite as 
rigorously ordered as was that of the soldier in other divisional 
groups. Incidentally, the discipline was probably the best that 
has ever prevailed in a dramatic company. Our leading lady at 
one time, in accordance with traditional privileges of leading 
ladies, came late to a rehearsal. This was a breach of discipline 
that could not be overlooked. The officer in charge preferred 
charges and the Summary Court imposed a penalty of ten days 
at hard labor, an order which was approved by the commanding 
officer. The last time I saw that leading lady he was heaving 
coal at the back of the chateau in which we were billeted. I 
have not the temerity to suggest similar treatment for our Broad- 
way favorites. 

When I first made the suggestion of building theatres as 
memorials, however, I had particularly in mind the gap left in 
community life in this country through the absence of such 
popularly-owned playhouses. Such theatres would give us 
something that we have long needed for our own good—and 
something that would be peculiarly fitting as a memorial to 
those who fought in France. 











Scotch Thrift in Fairyland 


By Starx Younc 


BaRRIE’s main trick is the good time he gives us with ourselves. 
All drama does this of course. Great drama does it most greatly, 
but it is in a high, removed sense. That part of us that is uni- 
yersal walks with whatever immortal gait it can into the spaces 
of the eternal oneness; we are dilated from our usual estate, 
and so work our own perfection. And yet this high and eternal 
self frightens us a little; we are always avoiding it; either by the 
very sentimental, if the tragic side persists, or by looking for 
diversions, if the eternal broods too heavily in us. Great comedy, 
— Moliére, Sheridan, Congreve,— has often the smiling, sweetly 
reasonable side that we might like to show to our friends, to our 
social universe. But Barrie alone brings into play all our darling 
nonsense, our sentiment, our home memories, our chestiness, 
our pet illusions, our evasions of passionate living, our shy tears, 
all the hidden, yearning, hoping, silly self that is our own. This 
is partly what we really mean by his elusive quality;—we mean 
that we will never breathe these things about ourselves to any 
living soul. Barrie, if you love him, is your literary secret angel. 

And so for this reason, because Barrie concerns this half- 
hidden, ironical, tender, bungling, Christmas card, fairyland self, 
nearly all who write about him are tempted to write roundaboutly 
of themselves. They become autobiographical in a more oddly 
intimate sort of fashion than Oscar Wilde intended when he said 
that all criticism was autobiography. The usual way is to begin 
by remarking that of course Barrie is not a playwright at all. 
This leads to an observation about charm and a quality all 
Barrie’s own. After this is established, the way is open for the 
critic's own style. Dear critic that he is, he says many things 
about a delightful person—which plainly Barrie is—and he finds 
occasion for fine distinétions, epithets, phrases, pokings under 
ribs. For example, I am tempted now to say that first of all 
you like Barrie for that best of all reasons,—because you do. I 
know that the kind of thing Barrie does is the kind of thing you 
can’t do without being a genius and can’t imitate without becom- 
ing a fool. I could say that his heroines have the charm of old 
flower paintings, tea on rainy afternoons, spinets, and knitting. 
I might say that Barrie in the theatre is only a case of the flight 
of wings to wings. And if I applied Balzac’s remark that in every 
man of genius there is a child,—but I shall not. 
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For the trouble is that-while we try our delightful points — 
this solid little Scot sits tight on his fairy throne. His plays get 
aéted and enjoy runs that are altered only by the seasons’ nand, 7 
One play of his makes its player too independent to slave | 
through the hot summer, which is the sole reason for its end © 
His plays get over the footlights, provide good roles for ators, 
trickle into the public understanding, furnish names for clo 
collars and hats, and keep their author rich. And so I think it 
is foolish, or at least impraétical for students of drama, to go © 
on talking about elusive quality and indefinable i none 
Barrie is a master craftsman in his own way and it is nonsense 
to treat him as an artless creature. In every piece of art, in” 
any field, that succeeds, I think it a great mistake not to assume 7 
that there is some good, fundamental framework of some sort § 
or another that counts toward the success. In every successful ~ 
thing there is a hard line discoverable that runs through it to the 3 
point of success. Every beauty has its cold proposition. 

It would be so easy, for example, comparing Barrie with — 
Pinero, to speak of Pinero’s dramatic structure, of the exposition 
in Zhe Second Mrs. Tanqueray, or the climax, or dramatic © 
economy, and so on, as if Barrie were merely some evasive being ~ 
of moonlight and Scotch mist. As a matter of fact, nobody is 
more soundly grounded than Barrie is. His dramatic struéture 
is irregular, anyone can see that, and arbitrary, disproportionate, 
wayward. But it will be more profitable to study to find out © 
how every one of his plays has it foundation. A Kzss for 
Cinderella trusts not to structure but to the traditional freezing © 
child’s dream, the Cinderella grandeur, and the policeman § 
romance, that lurk somewhere in most of us. Zhe Will and ™ 
Rosalind too, more or less, remind us that one man in his time ~ 
plays many parts, that we delight in seeing the same man pass | 
from youth to middle age and a beard and long coat, to age and | 
tricks with make-up and voice, that we grow harder also ag © 
years go by and harden our hearts to the generous and expensive © 
enthusiasms of youth. Zhe New Word and A Well-Remembered ~ 
Voice rest on that everlasting unsaidness and strangeness across © 
the love between a boy and his father, and so on, through What ~ 
Every Woman Knows, Dear Brutus, and others. It is equally 
impossible to miss, confute, or quite to reproduce, the point in 
any Barrie play. His points stick out quite as far as the points 
of Pinero’s technique, and for most people are more secure. 

The trait that strikes me most of all in Barrie as a dramatic 
workman, I believe, is his canniness. The shrewdness with 
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which he knows what sort of Barrie thing goes is the canniest 
thing in the theatre of our day. Even in Dear Brutus, when I 
most disliked the stretch in taste he was making, I felt that 
Barrie—shrewd fairy that he is—knew perfectly what he was 
about. Every one of his characters, for all the delicate toning 
and loving touches, has a sharp outline nevertheless; they are all 
clear, easily caught by the player, aétable, secure. Most of the 
plays, for all their obstinate whimsicality, have, when they are 
over and done, a pretty solid unity. 

This Scotch canniness goes along with two other traits more 
or less Scotch. Thrift and a lack of the sense of formal beauty. 

Nothing could be more thrifty than Barrie’s housekeeping with 
the points in his plays. In every play, I have noticed, despite the 
effect of subtlety that so many people feel, the main point is never 
allowed to go uncertain. It is always stated, usually tagged. In 

What Every Woman Knows, for example, the point is made for 
everyone and all—after having been clear to nearly everyone for 
three acts—two minutes before the final curtain: 

“It’s nothing unusual I have done, John. Every man who 
is high up loves to think that he has done it all himself; and his 
wife smiles, and lets it go at that. It’s our only joke. Every 
woman knows that.” 

The same thrift appears in the way Barrie uses a point over and 
over again. Watch one of his plays in the theatre; A Xéss for 
Cinderella will do. You will see, for instance, one word getting 
a pet meaning that will be repeated the traditional three times 
Mecessary for an audience to get a point, and then again. Or 
some novel or quaint or effective character, or some emotional 
turn; they are all used over and over and used up, till the 
laughter or wistful delight in them has reached its climax, till 
the audience has been squeezed dry. And often enough the 
point is carried further till the response of the audience is no 
longer at the point itself but only to show that they are willing 
to play, are willing to humor a story, an atmosphere, an actress, 
a lovable world, whatever it is, they cannot just say, that they 
adore. The fairly empty stretches of A Kiss for Cinderella that 
were carried along by just such husbandry of points astonished 
me. It was a disconcerting spe¢tacle of a canny thrift taking 
the place of formal devices. 

When you come right down to business, I should. say that it 
is this thrift, combined with the obvious lack of a sense of taste, 
of formal beauty, that leads to Barrie’s worst faults. As art, the 
plays’ main faults are in overdoing. 
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A very distinguished and well-trained English ator of the old ~ 
school said to me once that Miss Maude Adams always forced, 
Miss Adams’ lack of power, her passionless mind, have always 
been mentioned. But those who love her, the millions of them, 
have always felt that she made up for all that by her quaintness, 
her archness, exquisiteness, freshness, and soon. And certainlyif ~ 
you like her, Miss Adams is one of the most charming actresses 
in the world. But her critics have said little about the forcing, 

I watch her in Peter Pan or in A Kiss for Cinderella. It is all 
a rest from Broadway, from the theatre, from everything, a pure 
delight; it is as good as being a child at Christmas, a grandfather 
at Christmas, a Christmas tree, -a candy heart, a humorist, all 
rolled into one. And yet I suppose it is possible, even in 
ordinary life, to be in love with a lady and still be alive to her 
tricks and sly arts. At any rate I see plainly that Miss Maude 
Adams is forcing all the time; she is always self-conscious, never | 
without a little affe€tation. Her laugh, her childish coquetry, her 
voice especially, are natural I daresay, but they are also forced. 
Everything is carried on till its delightfulness—though it is 
lessened thereby for some—carries home to every seat in the 
house. In sum, she is always forcing herself, she is always a 
little more Maude Adams than she is. I remember now, with 
the painful confusion that we feel when someone we love is 
going too far or is being rather silly, watching her as she stood 
down near the footlights beside the Venus de Milo that her 
artist loved. I remember how she looked up at her plaster 
rival and stamped her foot, and so on. It had an underlying 
prettiness, the idea, but not when carried so far. Miss Adams 
with her audience is like the coquetting that young girls carry 
on sometimes with their fathers. Both have their lovable side, 
but both are often too overdone and too knowing, and are 
embarrassingly obvious to some onlookers. 

That is what I mean by Barrie's overdoing. He forces, he 
oversentimentalizes. Take that wood scene in Dear Brutus 
between father and daughter. It is wistful and tender and fine 
at bottom; but it is too long, too worked, too patent. And 
what an abandoned and busy little artist the aétress was in the 
role, archly scoring point after point. How very hairlike was 
her dear hair and how like hands her dear little hands, and how 
she outdaddied Daddy. Or take some of the speeches of that 
excessive little-daughterness: the one will serve where she says 
that she thupposes her dimple or smiles or something or other 
is there to comfort the tears. Such a girl would rival the 
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effusions of Pollyanna herself if she took to periodicals. Barda- 


ra's Wedding goes even wor-e; and even the beautiful and sure . 


idea of A Well-Remembered Voice—and The New Word almost, 
never quite—loses by the same fault, Still these things have 
gone in the theatre usually, and make me wonder if indeed it 
be true that nothing succeeds like excess. No, Barrie hurts his 
art in this way as Miss Adams hurts hers. He keeps on return- 
ing, like the pudding that keeps on returning with the leg of 
mutton in the thrifty little Scotch inn, however lovable and 
sweet we know the little place to be. 

Just as Barrie himself knows what is going on, I fancy there 
are plenty of people in the audience who know the same thing. 
But they forgive him, as they forgive Miss Adams, because of the 
motive behind the forcing. They love this sweet wilyness. They 
know that the real region in which the plays move is all of whimsy 
and heart, humor, wit, tender-heartedness, fairies with their fin- 
gers crossed, cherubs with their tongues in their cheeks. Such 
people have their own way of putting it. They forgive him any- 
thing because he is Barrie. 

Because he is Barrie, however, is just the point. Save for 
Bernard Shaw, no one has brought the novelist’s method into 
English drama so well as Barrie has. No one ever got so much 
out of his own people’s uncouthness and devotion and shrewd- 
ness and gruff softness and downrightness—the Scotch things. 
When the young realists like Stanley Houghton show us the 
middle-class shams, we see what is the illusion and what is the 
faé&t. But when we see Maggie’s brother’s house and the grand 
room that pretends to be the dining-room every day, the chair 
never to be sat in but to lend a superior air to the place, the 
books that are not read, we discount the aétual illusion for the 
deeper reality, the love of decorous housekeeping and a fair life 
and the yearning for an education denied but ready in the book- 
case for the next generation ; those are the realities of the heart, 
and clear to us all. Because he is Barrie,—for all his lapses,— 
means delicate security and shrewd spirituality. I think of 7he 
Old Lady Shows Her Medals, with its fantasy and laughter and 
pity and sly goodness, and I almost lose heart to criticise at all 
the man who wrote that, but would merely leave him as the 
whimsical angel that he is. 


Echoes of the War; Half Hours; What Every Woman Knows; Quality 
Street; The Admirable Crichton; and other Barrie plays. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





























The Municipal Theatre in Northampton 
By Samuet A. Exsor, Jr. 


Tue Northampton Players are no more. The only municipal 
theatre in America is once again abandoned to the road shows, 
and a promising experiment in resident repertory companies has 
suffered eclipse. Since many who think about the theatre believe 
that a multitude of local companies throughout the country 
is to be the ultimate solution of our theatrical problem,—the 
ultimate form of the theatre’s business organization, from which 
artistic initiative can proceed to yet unknown heights, —the fail- 
ure of Northampton’s attempt cannot but be instructive. 

The Academy of Music, as it is still called—quaint deference 
to New England Puritan prejudice !— was given to Northampton 
by the late E. H. R. Lyman in 1892. The deed of gift vested 
its control in a self-perpetuating board of five trustees: the 
mayor, the president of Smith College, an appointee of the donor 
or his heirs, and two other citizens. The municipality was to 
receive the profits and pay the deficits,—nothing more. Charges 
for upkeep, improvements, insutance,—all must be met by the 
trustees out of earnings. Thus, since 1892 the plumbing has 
been entirely replaced, an automatic sprinkler system and other 
fire-preventatives installed (reducing the cost of insurance by 
nearly two-thirds), a new heating apparatus has been provided, 
and the auditorium redecorated,—at a total cost of over $9,000. 
The rather too commodious building—well situated between the 
shopping center and Smith College—must, it was stipulated, be 
used “solely and exclusively for the delivery of lectures, the 
production of concerts and operas, and the representation and 
delineation of the drama of the better character.’’ This has not 
prevented the booking of low-class musical comedies and even 
moving pictures, but it dues render impossible any continuous 
running of cheap amusements and vaudeville. Except one ill- 
ventilated movie-house, Northampton has no other “place to 
go,”” and lovers of music- and variety-shows are sometimes 
noisily restless under the disability of the citizens, nominally the 
theatre’s owners, to see all kinds of entertainment therein. 
Many sincere democrats, also, resent the donor's method of 
safe-guarding his gift and believe the townsfolk should be more 
influentially represented in the management of the theater. 
“No taxation without representation’ was one cry raised this 
spring when the 1918 deficit called for about 2% of each tax- 
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payer's taxes,—disregarding the fact that 20% of the directorate, 
the mayor namely, is immediately representative of the city. And 
the trustees have so far yielded to this feeling as to request that 
representatives of the people sit with them in an advisory capacity. 

The first five years of the Academy’s career resulted in steady 
deficits aggregating almost $4,700, but from 1898 to 1911, 
inclusive, the theatre brought into the city in license fees and 
profits a net surplus of $7,648. It was operated as an ordinary 
one-night stand, taking 20% or 25% of the gross receipts and 
spending (except the overhead noted above) only the salaries of 
manager and staff, for as municipal property it was free of rent 
and taxes. By 1912 the intelligent people among its patrons 
had become dissatisfied with road fare, as intelligent Americans 
everywhere are dissatisfied, and a stock company was installed 
under the management of Bonstelle & Harrison. Autumn has 
always been the most profitable season and in the last three 
months of 1912 (the accounts are reckoned according to calen- 
dar years, not theatrical seasons) this new policy “made” $978 
wherewith to offset a $1,600 deficit incurred in the prior part of 
the year. The stock company’s first season was a pronounced 
success: the system was new, the prices low, the aétors liked, 
and the plays popular. The managers were not resident, but 
when they visited Northampton they dropped into every shop 
and inquired how the plays were pleasing and made themselves 
plainly servants of the common taste. The routine work of 
produétion was done by the aétors themselves. 

Five seasons this arrangement lasted. The years 1913 and 
1914 showed deficits, which were met by private subscription 
because the stock company idea was on trial, the city govern- 
ment and average taxpayer was suspicious of it (they had that 
typical American notion that a theatre, unlike a school ora 
library or a playground or a Fourth of July celebration, must 
“pay’’ in money, because they never expect to get anything 
else out of it), and the ‘intelleétuals” who were most interested 
in establishing the town’s own troupe felt that they should sup- 
port it themselves till it had a fair chance. The years 1915 and 
1916 showed surpluses of $1,782 and $1,610 respectively, but 
the spring of 1917 was disastrous,—the deficit approaching 
$3,000— and the management and company retired. North- 
ampton was going to war, and was besides wearying of monotony 
in plays, actors, and policy, as it had before wearied of roadfare. 

To maintain the resident repertory scheme, none the less, in the 
face of these difficulties, a new director, Melville Burke, was 
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engaged. In the previous season he had produced “drama of 
the better character”’ in the Artists’ Guild Theatre at St. Louis 
with a small professional company. He was at once keen and 
business-like, and devoted to the theater and the intelligent 
drama. He assembled a company in that year of draft and 
depression not quite so good individually as the independent 
Bonstelle & Harrison players, but he gave them close personal 
attention, developed those who were malleable and dropped 
those who were not, and created an artistic ensemble. He did 
not cultivate the store-keepers, nor learn the preferences and 
calendars of the Smith College students : he made few personal 
friends, but he did give Northampton some good plays. Pinero’s 
His House in Order was one of the most successful plays of his 
season, coming in amount of receipts only after Quincy Adams 
Sawyer. Ina recent number of the THEATRE ARTS MaGAZINE, 
Walter Prichard Eaton cast aspersions on Smith College because 
Q. A. S. drew the biggest crowds in the season of 1917-18; 
but the truth is that the Academy’s experience taught Mr. 
Burke to do a “rural play” in Thanksgiving week and attract 
the farmers of the countryside. Their habit is to drive in to 
Northampton at that time and “see a show,” and both in 1917 
andagainin 1918 with Mother Carey's Chickens, that week has been 
the season’s record-breaker. Mr. Eaton also declared, probably 
on Mr. Burke’s word, that the college students “fled” Strind- 
berg’s Easter. Not so; they fled Smith College ; for Easter was 
given at the paschal season, right in the week of the College's 
Easter vacation! Mr. Burke nourished a grudge against Smith 
College because no students came to Faster, a play he loved; 
but he learned nothing of the true cause, for in the correspond- 
ing vacation-week of 1919 he put on Houghton’s Hindle Wakes, 
—a play the girls would have thronged to see and were distressed 
that they couldn’t see,—and lost $500 on it! It’s a good thing 
to be wrapped up in the theatre one is directing, but when a 
third of one’s potential audience is subjeét to an academic calen- 
dar, an arrangement of repertory to match that calendar is ad- 
visable. Mr. Burke admitted that the college, with its 2,000 
students, many officers, and teachers, supplied one third of his 
reliable public ; but he never took account of the college exami- 
nations, social aétivities, or holidays. 

Next after His House in Order in popularity, to return to the 
season of 1917-18, were Charlie's Aunt and The Man Who 
Stayed at Home,—old-style stock-company fare such as North- 
ampton was used to. But farther down in the list appear 7he 
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Younger Generation, A Woman of No Importance, Passers By, 
Kindling, and Mrs. Dane's Defense, as well as Easter, the next 
to the last. This array, in a season of thirty weeks, is meager; but 
Mr. Burke was picking his way in a strange community, with a 
strange company, and in a frightfully difficult season. He chose 
stand-bys, sure-fire stock plays, and pulled through. The city 
government paid the 1917 deficit of $3,351 without a murmur. 

But worse was ahead — influenza. In October 1918 it closed 
Smith College, frightened the entire populace, and kept the 
Academy dark for six weeks and an objeé& of fear till after 
Christmas. The players—an improvement in most respeéts over 
Mr. Burke’s previous company — were laid off, but remained loyal. 
The season reopened in November with Zhe Thirteenth Chair 
and Nothing But the Truth. Then came Fanny's First Play. Of 
all Shaw’s canon, only Zhe Devil's Disciple and You Never Can 
Tell had theretofore been given in Northampton. His style 
was odd, his satire of the critics unintelligible (wisdom would 
have dictated the omission of prologue and epilogue), and as 
one woman was heard to urge another in the street-car, ‘Don’t 
go to that play: it’s all talk.” It lost the ill-fated year 1918 
$300. The final deficit was $6,145. But with charaéteristic 
persistence in idealism, Mr. Burke followed it up with 7he Philan- 
derer and Arms and the Man. The Philanderer comes eighth in 
amount of gross receipts of the season’s twenty-four plays; 
Arms and the Man comes second, following Mother Carey's 
Chickens! So Shaw & Burke may be said to have won out. 
But it must be added that before the produétion of Arms and 
the Man the theater’s prices were materially increased and the 
trustees issued an urgent plea for greater public support. 

The third play on the list is another rural drama, Way Down 
East, given the week after Hindle Wakes when the college was 
still closed. The fourth is Ibsen’s Dolls House; the fifth, 
Cheating Cheaters. This concatenation throws up vividly the 
problem in public taste that Northampton presents: the country- 
folk, the college, and the town make three distinét audiencies 
supporting and demanding three different types of play. Bon- 
stelle & Harrison had not ‘catered much to the college, or raised 
its level of taste at all above the average. Mr. Buke, on the 
other hand, following his own sympathies, gave the college a 
little more of the “higher drama” than its fair share. The 
success of A Doll's House \ed to two special performances of 
Ghosts —tremendously successful performances that seduced 
Mr. Burke into running the play all next week, at serious loss. 
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Everybody who wished to see it a priori, saw it at the two per- 
formances ; everybody who was made to wish to see it by their 
reports, saw it at the first two or three following performances; 
the rest of the week was empty, and many regular subscribers 
and patrons were disgusted with the play. This brings up in gen- 
eral the second insistent problem: that of numbers. The theater 
seats 1,040 persons. Its public is estimated at 5,000 in a city of 
some 20,000 people, many of them immigrants with no English, 
a thousand or so of them lunatics in the State Asylum. The 
stock company has never, of course, followed the old practice of 
giving eleven or twelve performancesa week ; but it doesgive eight, 
and thereby wastes its precious time. Even in populous Man- 
chester, England, Miss Horniman’s Company never gave over seven 
consecutive performances of a play unless it were an elaborate 
Shakespeare revival or a phenomenal local hit like Hindle Wakes, 
In the metropolis of the English Midlands, Birmingham, Mr. 
Drinkwater’s Repertory Theatre, that seats only about 550, 
normally gives each play a shorter run than little Northampton 
(known to the Road as a one-night stand, mind you) got. A Con- 
tinental repertory system would be more economical in both 
these English theatres, where frequent revivals of successful 
plays for short runs have to take their place at great cost of re- 
hearsal-time and production-charges, and unsuccessful plays 
have likewise to keep on losing money till their allotted runs 
be over. How much more economical would it be in North- 
ampton! A Doll’s House and Arms and the Man that drew so 
well could have continued drawing, and Ghosts that had attrac- 
tion for only three or four full houses could have been withdrawn 
at once, not given ten times! 

In the latter part of the list of last season’s plays in the order 
of their receipts, one notes Zhe Admirable Crichton, The Tragedy 
of Nan, Fitch's The Truth, Bernstein’s 7he Thief, and for classics 
Everyman and Robertson's Caste,—no Shakespeare. Half of the 
twenty-four plays given in 1918-19 would be classed by the pres- 
ent writer as distinctly ‘of the better character.’ The acting, too, 
was extraordinarily good, considering Mr. Burke’s régime of 
but five rehearsals, two of them on the mornings of matinée days, 
for each production. Mr. Burke accuses the Smith students of 
caring more how the leading lady dresses and the leading man 
makes love than how the play is aéted; and there is truth of 
course in the imputation. The leading man last season was not 
romantic—Bluntschli was his best part—and not adorably hand- 
some ; and this much lessened the potential sum of the student’s 
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interest in the theatre. But all the “high-brows” among stu- 
dents, faculty, and citizens, congratulated themselves warmly on 
the players, the dire€tor, and the repertory; and the trustees 
determined to continue them. 

Not so, however, the “unregenerate” townspeople. That 
1918 deficit of $6,145, however plainly caused by war conditions 
(including tax) and influenza, gave them an excellent purchase 
wherefrom to pry out the unpopular manager and overthrow the 
whole stock system they had tired of. The newspaper campaign 
they waged was well countered, but the pressure they exerted 
on the city councilmen resulted in resolute and repeated rejec- 
tion of all motions to pay the deficit. So the trustees announced 
that they would not reéngage Mr. Burke and the players unless 
money for future deficits was guaranteed in advance. The 
Chamber of Commerce (for of course the business people wished 
to retain a system that brought money into the town, instead of 
taking it away as road-companies do) pledged several thousand 
dollars—a sufficient sum to pay any likely 1919 deficit, in view 
of the faét that the theatre was only $1,200 short for 1919, the 
last month of the season cleared $350, and the autumn, if normal, 
promised to be even more profitable. Ordinary expenses per 
week amount from $1,500 to $1,600—about $760 for salaries, 
$235 for the staff, $85 for the stage-crew, $65 for the orchestra, 
a variable sum for royalties, materials, etc. The theater's capac- 
ity in dollars, since the mid-season rise in prices (which included 
the war-tax in one lump sum), is about $700 a performance. 

Simple avoidance of mistakes like those mentioned in connec- 
tion with Hindle Wakes and Ghosts, care in choosing plays with 
small royalties and production-costs, further experiment with 
special performances like the very successful two of Ghosts, 
leading perhaps to a true repertory system, and a reduction in 
number of each play’s performances from eight to five, commencing 
Wednesday night, with road attractions or movies in the early 
part of each week and the time saved given to better preparation 
of each production, would—the writer is morally certain—have 
made the Academy profitable next year. But the trustees 
doubted the extent of the support which the Chamber of Com- 
merce pledged, feared that the unpopularity of the stock system 
was widespread and would only increase, and so definitely 
abandoned Mr. Burke and the Northampton Players. Then, 
graciously, the city paid the 1918 deficit. 

So now we are to go back to haphazard engagements of 
touring companies, and become again a common one-night 
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stand. Not that the resident company has prevented in the 
past the free booking of road shows for single performances: 
this last season we saw Cyril Maude and Henry Miller, Seven- 
teen, Friendly Enemies, The Better’Ole and Tea for Three,— 
aye, tryouts never likely to reach Broadway, and movies too, 
and travelogues,—some after the regular season closed, three or 
four each month during the season itself. Formerly only regular 
subscribers to the stock company could get good seats for the 
visiting plays, but last season anybody could, and though prices 
were higher and the entertainment usually poorer than Mr, 
Burke's offering, there was a great demand for them. It seems 
true that many Northampton folk are ‘“‘sick of the Players,” as 
their most aggressive spokesman put it; but what most of them 
really want instead is just a way to spend time thoughtlessly,— 
not the New York sensations, the stimulating novelty and rarer 
art that even yet occasionally pass by on the road. 

This is the crux of the conflict: the inveterate American 
habit of regarding the theater as a “place to go’’ and spend 
time, relax, be amused, and depart poorer than one entered, 
has won a temporary victory over the increeping heresy that 
drama can be “more influential than the press,”’ as it was phrased 
for the high-brows in the course of the newspaper controversy. 
There are very few people in Northampton as high-brow as that, 
though Mr. Burke may feel sure that his management has in- 
creased their number; but the Smith students are awakening to 
the theater’s power, founding a dramatic association of their own 
and demanding to see good plays at the Academy, and all the 
thoughtful playgoers among the citizens are aware that the 
municipal theater has meant something to them beyond idle 
entertainment. The local newspaper concluded the discussion 
with “the knockers have knocked out a guaranteed company of 
as good players as any city in the land can show, and knocked 
in unguaranteed mediocrity.’’ It is pretty safe to predict that 
some kind of resident company—perhaps not strictly professional 
and “stock’’—will in time re-tenant the theater and give to the 
students’ and the earnest townsfolk some of the dramatic stim- 
ulus and theatric art which a municipal theatre should prima- 
rily purvey. 
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Miriam, Sister of Moses 
By Freperic McConnett 


A NEW career opens up for Ruth St. Denis and a new produétion 
standard has been set for the Greek Theatre of the University 
of California as a result of the Miriam spe€tacle which was given 
early in August under the auspices of the Music and Drama 
Committee of the University. /iriam, Sister of Moses, a biblical 
play in five aéts, was written by Maxwell Armfield and Con- 
stance Smedley Armfield more or less especially for Miss St. 
Denis. Some years ago the danseuse met the Armfields at a 
concert in London and expressed a desire that some day she 
might appear on the stage in a speaking role. Three years ago 
the authors of the play came to America with the manuscript. 
It provided Miss St. Denis with the opportunity she had been 
seeking, and upon submission last winter to Samuel J. Hume, 
director of the Greek Theatre, it was accepted for produétion, 
Miss St. Denis to play the name part and Ted Shawn, her danc- 
ing partner, the part of Moses. 

The scriptural account of the exodus of the children of Israel 
across the burning sands of the Red Sea forms the basis of 
the play, but the authors have departed freely from the text in 
order to give Miriam more definite importance than she holds 
in the Old Testament story. 

The play is written in verse which is adequate for the purpose 
of developing the story. Thanksto MissSt. Denis’ fine artistry, Ted 
Shawn’s ballet and processional movements, Professor Stricklen’s 
inspiriting music, Mr. Armfield’s costumes and Mr. Hume's 
drive in direétion and his codrdination of the outstanding ele- 
ments of pageantry, the play was welded into a speétacle of 
emotional and elemental beauty. 

Preliminary announcements stressed the faét that in Miriam, 
the famous dancer would essay for the first time a speaking part 
of major proportions, and curiosity naturally was aroused as to 
what success she would attain. But the curious left the per- 
formance charmed and enthusiastic. Ruth St. Denis, rightly re- 
garded as the leading exponent in this country of the synthetic 
ideal as applied to the dance, has long since made a successful 
appeal to the American public. For the intelligent observer she 
has fairly idealized the subject of the dance; certainly she has 
given it dignity and nobility. No one, indeed, less a danseuse 
and more an aétress could have rivalled her work as Miriam. 
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Students of acting would have profited had they seen Miss St. 
Denis approach her problem in rehearsal. There, rather than 
in performance, should they have seen the pure synthetic quality 
of her art, the fine relationship which she sustained between the 
drama and the dance, between dancing and a¢ting. The part 
was wholly conceived and played in the light of dance technique. 
In long textual passages, brief moments of reflection or rapid 
utterance and sweeping movements across the stage, Miss St. 
Denis never aéted but ever danced, showing always a rythmic 
affection for the situation. Perhaps it was acting of a finer sort, 
yet it was aéting silhouetted against a background of strong 
dance feeling. Her method was thoroughly sound and it kept 
the audience interested and attentive. 

Since Miss St. Denis has not spoken a word on the stage in 
many years it is the obivious thing to record that her voice 
is unpractised and untrained. The principal and primary re- 
quirement, however, her voice fulfilled. It was natural and sin- 
cere, and it carried. Dismay, defiance, incredulity, horror, mis- 
ery and rejoicing—all were conveyed in tones of honest reality. 
And, moreover, her delivery is devoid of long-nurtured faults. 

The general direétion of the production was left with Samuel 
J. Hume, dire¢tor of the Greek Theatre and assistant professor 
of dramatic literature and art in the University of California. 
To anything of this kind, Mr. Hume, of course, brings an ex- 
perienced hand. The stage produétion was composed of the 
three elements of costume, group movement and light, and it 
included three different levels, the main stage of the theatre, the 
circular arena or orchestra below and the lofty parapet which 
crowns the theatre wall at the top. A provident amount of white 
light was showered upon the main stage from above which cast 
the grey steel walls of the theatre in a slight confusion of lovely 
shadow. Against this soft background the figures on the stage 
were played up by a skilful diffusion of lights from the front 
without at the same time creating a moving about of grotesque 
shadows on the rear wall. The costumes were done by Maxwell 
Armfield. They were a scholarly combination of elaborate color 
and appliquéd figures, hung straight from the shoulder without 
folds or unnecessary lavishment of material. They provided the 
single and |proper decorative element in the produétion. Ted 
Shawn was on home ground in the handling of the ballet and 
processional movement and took full advantage with fine success 
of the possibilities for group movement which the theatre affords 
with its two elevations, its side runways and the impressive 








A fragment of the Chorus from <Airiam. The costumes 
here and those on the following two pages were designed 
by Maxwell Armfield. The choruses for the production 
were trained by Ted Shawn. 
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Scene from one of Ruth St. Denis’ dance-dramas. 
Setting designed by Maxwell Armfield. 
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portal in the centre. The opening and closing processional and 
the vivid and riotous Baal orgy in the second aét were probably 
the best of their kind ever done in the Greek Theatre. 

The most distinétive note in the produétion, outside of Miss 
St. Denis’ performance, was the musical setting composed by 
E. G. Stricklen, assistant professor of music in the university. The 
+ production justified itself, if for no other reason than that it req- 
uisitioned him from his sequestration in a by-lane of one of the 
Bay cities, and gave to the public some musical composition of 
incomparable beauty. Orchestra and choir were conducted by 
Frederick Alexander, who during the summer session at the 
university was direétor of the department of music. 

Mr. Shawn as Moses was clearly working in a milieu with 
which he had little familiarity. He was plaintive and dignified 
and a fine figure to behold, but his voice and manner gave 
slight suggestion of charaéterization. Mr. Gilmor Brown was the 
happiest among the cast of players, the role of Dathan permit- 
ting of certain comedy treatment which he expanded upon with 
delicious unétion. 

The Miriam produétion presages much for the Greek Theatre 
as a producing center. All of the elements in this produétion 
were contributed by people more or less conneéted with the 
University of California and the aétivities of the Greek Theatre. 
Mr. Hume is aroused to the advisability and necessity of en- 
couraging and utilizing the great amount of creative work that 
is being done in the vicinity of Berkeley, and the results of last 
summer's experiment show clearly that with the proper sense 
of direétion and codrdination it is possible to fuse into a suc- 
cessful composition a number of artistic elements that in the be- 
ginning are only outstanding. Mr. and Mrs. Armfield and Mr. 
Alexander were attached to the university as members of the 
summer session faculty, Mr. Stricklen and Mr. Hume are per- 
manent members of the university staff; the cast of volunteer 
players as well as the people for the processionals were recruited 
largely from students attending the summer session; the cos- 
tumes were made by students in Mr. Armfield’s class in stage 
decoration, and the choir was composed of singers in Mr. 
Alexander's chorus classes. The production, futhermore, both 
from the technical and business standpoint, was carried on by 
the producing staff of the Music and Drama Committee, which 
of course is permanently attached to the university. Mr. Shawn’s 
school in Piedmont provided the material for the ballet. 
These were the elements that made up the produétion, and that 
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they were brought together in harmonious relationship is splendid 
indication of what the Greek Theatre may do in the future. 


a) 


Plan, Order of Presentation and Color-Plot for Miriam, Sister 
of Moses. An extract from the Armfields’ notes: 


The Plan The first conception of Miriam was a poetic drama, atmospheric 

in character, divided into five scenic episodes: The crossing of 
the Red Sea by night under a heavy clouded sky, with the triumphal pro- 
cessional into the desert at the close ; Miriam’s failure in leadership and the 
consequent Feast to Baal beneath the shadow of Sinai, in a lurid thunder- 
storm ; the waiting through the hot noon hours, while Miriam inspires Moses 
with fresh courage, sends him again to seek the Tables of the Law, and 
discovers the image of Baalin his tent; fourthly, the entrance to the Taber- 
nacle, approached through the low golden rays of sunset which fade into 
the grey of twilight as Miriam denounces Moses and is struck with leprosy ; 
and finally, the moonlight of the desert, where Miriam the outcast wanders, 
paling and flushing into the rose of dawn. 


The Order of The spoken word: Bible texts explaining each set, said by 
Presentation ‘¥° figures representing the Pillarsof Fire and Cloud respec- 

tively, and remaining in a raised position as part of the back- 
ground through the play. 

The orchestral interludes: The music is scored for an orchestra of reeds 
exclusively. 

The play is in blank verse, rising into lyric psalms in moments of supreme 
emotion. 

Dances, after the Japanese tradition, when the speaker reaches a white- 
heat of emotion. 

Psalms, Choruses and Processionals for the highest points of exaltation. 

The movement throughout the play is of great importance. 

Miriam is a drama of themes as well as of personalities: a drama of the 
unfoldment and revelation of ideas as well as a drama of human conflict. 
The authors trusted to clearly defined movement to express and develop the 
underlying symbolism of the play. They wrote it with three kinds of move- 
ment in mind : individual, group, and mass, each including static poses, con- 
tinuous gesture, processionals, and dance. They left the story of generic 
Israel to the crowd. To the murmuring Israelites was given the group 
movement; to Moses, Miriam and Zipporah, individual movement and 
combinations. 

The play opens with mass movement, a frieze of bowed and hurrying 
figures, proceeds into group movement as the crowds stop and retreat, and 
passes swiftly inte individual movement with Miriam’s wave-like entrance. 

The crowd groups round the rock in radiating lines, illumined by her 
radiance and disperses with mass movement. Individual movement follows 
with the entrance of Moses and Aaron, passing into group action with the 
entrance of the Egyptian and the first incipient mutiny in Israel, and swelling 
up into the great concerted mass movement of the first Processional, the 
dance into the desert. 

In the second act, group movement is mostly used, as rebellion disin- 
tegrates and reunites changing combinations of the Israelites, culminating in 
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disorderly mass movement through which scattered group movement is clearly 
distinguishable. 

Individual movement is reserved for the scenes between Miram and 
ee and Zipporah, whose personal relations sipply the human interest of 
the play. 

The third and central act is therefore mainly carried out through individual 
movement, culminating in Miriam's dance of destruction where she breaks 
the image of Baal found in Moses’ tent. 

In the fourth act, impending disaster is foretold by the gradual stoppage 
of all movement, and the arrested action of the people on the stage, so that 
the dénouement of the rending of the clothes and discovery of the secret 
plague, is constructively led up to. 

The last act repeats the three modes of movement, as does the first, be- 
ginning with individual, passing into group, and culminating in mass. Mass 
movement rises at its highest point to the orderly and formal ritual of dance. 


. The color-plot was originally intended to be a question of 
The Color-Piot light and atmosphere, but the exigencies of ‘“ Greek 
Theatre precluded this for the present, and an entirely different scheme was 
evolved. 

The rabble stream in across the scene at the opening in dark greys and 
reds with flickers of paler grey, the dawn being indicated by gradual intro- 
duction of smoky orange and golden dresses which constantly lighten and 
intensify until the final flame of Miriam and her maidens in flame-color and 
spark-like metallic gold. 

Moses seemed necessarily white throughout; Joshua introduced a blue 
note and the rebels characterized by purple, dark grey with lush greens as 
a border, and dark-speckled green. The sick Egyptian’s hard, stony tur- 
quoise in a brown-speckled pale grey prefigures the sulphurous and electric 
color of the Golden Calf episode. 

This, the second act, is overcast and lurid, with snake-like colors wind- 
ing back into blackness. 

The third act, in Moses’ tent, is hot, sullen and heavy. Zipporah’s tawny 
orange and brown set the color-scale, which is varied by her pale -yellow 
handmaid and orange Phinehas when he rushes in with Miriam’s message. 
In this act, Miriam’s blue and purple give the necessary contrast to the 
earth colors which are predominant. 

Act four, gorgeous at first with the embroidered temple-tent and Aaron’s 
robes, gradually sinks back into greyness as Miriam, shrouded in sackcloth, 
finally tears open her clothes to disclose the horrible whiteness of the plague. 

Act five is moonlit, with little color. Against the bleached skeleton of a 
camel, a little smouldering fire indicates the presence of the Egyptian, and 
the dawn is once more painted by the procession from the camp of the 
Israelites, the maidens now in white, rose and scarlet, bringing Miriam's 
scarlet and purple robe of purification. 

Grey has been used to some extent in the crowds in the attempt to link 
up the color of the actors with the grey of the theatre, which has the repu- 
tation of drinking up all the color one cares to put near it. 


As the persons themselves were important as characterizing the scenes 
and action of the play, a good deal of pattern has been employed on the 
costumes, which would not have been the case if the atmospheric method 
had been carried through, and the effects obtained by this means. 

















Bernice 
A Play in Three Acts 


By Susan Grasp. 


Characters : 


Mr. ALLEN, Bernice’s father. 
ABBIE. 

Craic Norris, Bernice’s husband. 
Laura, Mrs. Kirby, Craig’s sister. 
MarGarer Pierce, Bernice’s friend. 


ACT I. 


ScENE: The living-room of Bernice’s house in the country. 
You feel yourself in the house of a woman you would like to 
know, a woman of sure and beautiful instincts, who lives simply. 
At the spectator’s right, stairs go wp from the living-room; back 
of this—right, rear, a door; to the front of the stairs is a narrowed 
passage as of a hall leading to the kitchen. On the other side of 
the room is a tea-table before the fireplace, and before it ts a low 
rounded chair, as if awaiting the one who will come to serve tea. 
Toward the rear of this left wall is a door. This door is closed. 
From the back of the room French windows lead directly out of 
doors. On both sides of the door are windows, thus opening 
almost the entire wall to the October woods. There are comfort- 
able seats under the windows, books about. It is late afternoon 
and the sun glows through the red and gold trees. As the curtain 
is drawn the father is seen sitting at a long table at the side of the 
stairway, playing solitaire. At the back of the cards, open books 
are propped against the wall, and papers on which he has been 
writing. Abbie, a middle-aged servant, is attending to the open 


fire. 


THe FatHer. [Holding up a card he is about to place.| Ten 
minutes since the train whistled. They'll be here in five minutes 
now. 

AsBIE. Yes, sir. 
FaTHeER. It will be hard for Craig to come in this house, Abbie. 
AsBiE. Oh, yes. 
FATHER. Bernice made this house. [Looking around.] Every- 
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thing is Bernice. [A pause.] Change something, Abbie! [With 
growing excitement.) Put something in a different place. [He 
takes @ pillow from the seat under the window, holds it irreso- 
lutely @ moment, puts it on the floor at the side of the fireplace. 
On the other side he moves a high vase from the window. Then, 
helplessiy.| Well, I don’t know. You can’t get Bernice out of this 
room. The tea-table! Come, Abbie, quick! We will take this 
out of the room. [Together, Abbie reluctant, they move it to the 
passage-way leading out from the living-room. The father comes 
back and sees the chair, now without its table. He goes as if to 
move it, but cannot do this; looks old and broken as he faces the 
closed door.| 1 wish they’d left Bernice upstairs, Abbie, in her 
own room. Now there—so near the living-room—right off the 
living-room. [Hastily goes back to his cards, but in an instant he 
brushes them together and pulls the open book toward him, and 
papers ; but he only rests his hand on the book.| There'll be only 
Craig and his sister on this train, Abbie. 

AsBiE. That's all I know of. 

FATHER. But Margaret Pierce will be here soon. As soon as 
she can get here, Margaret will come. Within an hour, probably. 

ABBE. [Apprehensive.| You think so, sir? 

FaTHER. I think so. That train from the West got to the 
Junction at three. I have a feeling Margaret won’t wait for the 
five o’clock train to get here. She'll get a car. [Abbie goes to the 
door and looks out.] It would save a little time, and—she doesn’t 
know that Bernice . Yes, Margaret will get here the quickest 
way. She always came to Bernice when Bernice needed her. 

Assie, She doesn’t need anyone now. 

FaTHer. No. But yes—in a way, she does. She needs some- 
one to be here to do what she can’t go on doing. Margaret will 
see that—when she knows. Margaret sees everything. 

Assie. [Frightened now.] You thirlk so, sir? 

FatHer. Oh, yes, she does. Bernice knew that. “Margaret 
sees things,” I’ve heard Bernice say. [Abbie turns from him.] 
Now Mrs. Kirby, Craig’s sister Laura, she’s a sensible woman, 
she'll be a help to you, Abbie, in—arranging things. But see, 
things? No. How different people are. They're all different, 
Abbie. I don’t think Bernice cared much for Laura—though she 
didn’t mind her. She’d just laugh about Laura—about her being 
so sure of everything. It was nice, Abbie, the way Bernice would 
just laugh about things. She had no malice, 
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Aspie. [Strangely intense.] No. She didn’t have, did she? 

FatHer. Oh, no, Abbie. Malice wasn’t in her. It was just 
that a good many things—well, the things that are important to 
most people weren’t so important to Bernice. It was another set 
of things were important. People called her detached. But—lI 
don’t know. Maybe they're detached, Abbie. Maybe it’s Laura 
Kirby, the sensible woman, who’s detached,—Bernice would have 
laughed at that—the practical person who's detached, and Ber- 
nice . . . You know what I mean, Abbie? 

AsBiE. I think I do—knowing her. 

FATHER. To you—did she seem detached ? 

Aspire. [T7enderly thinking it owt.| She was loving, and 
thoughtful, and gay. But always a little of what she is now— 
[faces the closed door|—oft by herself. [With an intensity the 
present moment does not account for.| You can’t expect to under- 
stand a person who is “off by herself.’”” Now, can you? 

FATHER. I understood Bernice. Except, there were things— 
outside what I understood. 

Appice. [Eagerly.| That’s it. And we should take what we 
had, shouldn’t we, and not try to reach into—to where we didn’t 
go? 

FATHER. I suppose that’s true, Abbie. [Buries his face.| I 
wish my little girl hadn’t died. What am I going to do, Abbie? 
How can I stay here? And how can I go away? We should die 
in our proper order; I should have gone before my daughter. 
Anything else makes confusion. There’s not going to be anybody 
to laugh at me now, Abbie. I'll miss the way Bernice laughed at 
me, a laugh that took me in and—yes, took me in. She laughed 
at my spending the whole time of the war studying Sanscrit. 
Well, why shouldn’t I? What can the old do about war? I had 
my vision of life. If that had been followed there’d have been no 
war. But in a world that won’t have visions—why not study 
Sanscrit while such a world is being made over—into another 
such world? [Listening.| You hear someone, Abbie? 

Assiz. [After listening.| It didn’t turn in. 

FaTHerR. And you, Abbie. [With wonder.| Why, you were 
with us when Bernice was born! 

Aspie. Yes, ] was—in the room the night she was born. The 
night she died I thought of the night she was born. 

FatHerR. That was—how long ago, Abbie? 
Assie, Thirty-five years ago. 
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FATHER. Was Bernice thirty-five years old? She was, Abbie— 
my little girl? Well, life moves by—and we hardly know it’s 
moving. Why, Abbie, your whole life has been lived around Ber- 
nice. [Abbie nods.] It will be now as if things had—fallen apart. 
And it was the main thing in your life—doing things for her. 

AsBiE. [With excitement.| Yes, it was the maim thing in my 
life—doing what she wanted. I couldn’t do anything else now, 
could I? 

FatHER. [A little surprised at her agitation, but not thinking 
about it.| Why, no. Now somegne is coming, Abbie. You hear 
them coming? 

AssiE. I think so. [She goes to the door.| Yes. 

[Abbie opens the door, and Laura and Craig come in. Craig 
holds back as if to enter this house is something he can scarcely 
make himself do; he does not look around the room.} 

Laura. [To the father, taking his hand.| This is so hard for 
you, Mr. Allen. I cannot tell you . [Turning to Abbie.] 
Abbie. 

FATHER. [Going to Craig, who is still at the door.| Well, 
Craig. [The father holds out his hand. Craig takes it.] Well, I 
don’t know what we're going to do without her. 

Laura. [Coming to the rescue with the practical.| And where 
are you going to put us, Abbie? 

Asie. I ha ve the rooms ready upstairs. 

Craic. [As if he cannot do this.| Upstairs? 

Assie. [Jn alow voice.| She is down here, sir. [She indicates 
the closed door. Then takes Laura's bag, and they start upstairs. 
Craig does not move.| 

Laura. [On the stairway.| Aren’t you coming up, Craig, to 
get clean and rest a little? 

Craic. In a minute or two. [He sits down—on the edge of a 
chair near the door. The father and husband sit there silent.} 
Bernice—hadn’t been sick long, had she? 

FATHER. No, it was very sudden. You know she had had trou- 
ble uccasionally in the past year; Dr. Willis had said she might 
have to go to the hospital. At first this seemed like that—so 
Abbie and I weren’t really alarmed. Of course we sent for Willis, 
but he was in Boston. Young Stuart had the grip. So there was 
no doctor here—till afterwards. 

Craic. And—how long was Bernice sick? [He speaks with 


difficulty. | 
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FaTHER. She spoke of feeling bad on Tuesday. She was 
lying down most of that day. Wednesday—she didn’t get up at 
all Wednesday. And she died late Wednesday night. [Emotion 
breaking through.| Abbie and I were here all alone! 

Craic. Did she say— Did she leave— Well, we can talk of 
that later. 

FaTHER. [Changing to something not so hard to speak of.| 
You landed last week? 

Craic. Yes, I was held in New York by things to do. [A 
glance at the father.| Of course, if I had had any idea : 

FaATHEg. Of course. 

CraiG. But Bernice wrote me she was fine. 

FATHER. She seemed so. She was well and—seemed very 
happy here this fall. You know how she loved to tramp the woods 
in the fall. She was countigg on your coming home. She had 
done over your room upstairs. And hers, too. They both look so 
nice and fresh. And she was just starting to do some things to 
Margaret’s room. Margaret was coming next month for a rest. 
She’s been working very hard. 

Craic. Are you expecting Margaret now? 

FATHER. Yes. Wednesday evening Bernice seemed to want 
Margaret to come. She thought maybe Margaret could get away 
now, and that it would do her good, too. She had been worrying 
about her—thinking she was working too hard. Margaret’s been 
in Chicago, you know, working on some labor things—I never 
know just what it is she is doing. Bernice seemed to want to see 
her. I wonder if Bernice herself felt it was more than we knew. 
Anyway, she wanted us to send for Margaret. 

Craic. But you didn’t send for me until—until it was over. 

FatHer. No. You see we didn’t know—Abbie and I didn’t 
have any idea—I spoke of sending for you when we sent the tele- 
gram for Margaret, but Bernice said you’d be here soon anyway, 
and she didn’t want to hurry you away from New York. [As if 
not understanding it himself, and trying to find an explanation. | 
I suppose you were doing something that she knew about, and 
didn’t want to interrupt. [Cratg half looks at him.] 

Craic. And Margaret answered that she was coming? 

FaTHER. Yes, we heard from her Thursday morning that she 
had started. She could get here today. We didn’t know where to 
reach her telling her it was too late now for—for the visit with 
Bernice. [Breaking.] I just can’t believe it! Think of what you 
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A year of work as charted by Lord Dunsany, giving the tales, plays and articles written in 1912, their length, the 
places and the dates of composition, as well as the places,of publication. 


collected,’* the dramatist indicates Fifty-One Tales by the figures ‘‘ 51°"; The Last Book of Wonder by **L. B. 


W.”"; Plays of Gods and Men by **G. & M.”’; and Five Plays by “*5 P.”" It is interesting to note that the 
long play /exander, promised for produétion by Stuart Walker, and 4 Night at an I 


Under the heading of ** Book in which 


nn, were both written as 
long ago as 1912 and before The Lost Silk Hat, which appeared among his first printed plays. The substance of 


this chart will appear in the forthcoming fourth edition of Edward H. Bierstadt’s Dunsany the Dramatist. 


[Supplement to Theatre Arts Magazine, October 1919. ] 
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| and I are talking about! Bernice out of life. She was so—of it. 
| Didn't you feel that, Craig—about Bernice? 

Craic. Yes. She seemed so—secured. It never seemed any- 
thing could—destroy Bernice. 

FATHER.- When I think she won’t come down those stairs 
again! 

CraiGc. I can’t—think of things that way now. 

FatHER. No. No, of course not. [He does not know what to 
say, so gathers together his cards, then books.) I'll just—I was 
just going in my room—T[ pause ]—I’ve been getting on fine with 
my Sanscrit, Craig. 

CraiGc. That’s good. 

FaTHER. And now the war is over, and some of the people who 
fussed around about it influenced it as little as I, and I—have my 
Sanscrit. You know, Bernice used to laugh at me, Craig. She— 
the way she used to laugh at us—lovingly. Seems to me I'll miss 
that most of all. [He goes into his room—through the door to the 
reor of the stairway. | 

[Alone in the room, Craig tries to look around. He cannot, He 
has taken a step toward the closed door when he hears Abbie's 
step on the stairs. | 

Craic. [Impetuously going to her, his hands out.) Abbie, you 
were good to her. [Takes her hands, holds them tight. Then 
changing.] Why didn’t you telegraph me when she was taken 
sick? [Violently.] Do you think there was anything in New York 
I wouldn’t have left? Bernice knew that if she needed me— She 
never seemed to need me. I never felt she—couldn’t get along 
without me. [Taking a few stumbling steps toward the room 
where Bernice is.| Oh, I wish I could have a talk with her. 

Aspiz. Mr. Norris! [Her tone halts him.] There’s something 
I must tell you. 

Craic. A—message she left? 

Aspire. Message? No. Yes—perhaps. Before you go in there 
I must tell you— [They are arrested by the sound of a stopping 
car; neither moves; in a moment Margaret Pierce hurries in. | 

Marcaret. [After looking at them.] She’s worse? [Growing 
more and more alarmed by them.| Where is she? [Starts toward 
the stairs. | 

AxsBiE, No—there. [Pointing.] 

Craic. [Stepping between Margaret and the closed door.]| 
She’s dead, Margaret. 
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MARGARET. Dead? Oh, no. Not Bernice. [Waits imploring- 
ly.] But that couldn’t be. That couldn't be. 

Craic. I know. I know what you mean, Margaret. 

[lt seems Margaret is about to fall; Craig brings a chair ;-with- 
out taking a step she sinks to it, facing the closed door. Abbie 
turns and goes out, toward the kitchen. | 

Marcaret. [A slight quick turn of her head to him.] I don’t 
believe it! 

CraiG. It’s true, Margaret. 

MarGareT. [Like blood from her heart.) But Bernice—she 
was life. 

Craic. I know—what you mean. 

MARGARET. [After much has gone on in her.| And I wasn’t 
here! 

Craic. No. Nor I. 

MARGARET. [A moment later, having just taken this in.] Why 
weren't you here? 

Craic. I didn’t know she was sick. 

MarGaret. Your boat got in a week ago. 

Craic, Yes. I was detained in New York. 

MarcGaret. Detained by May Fredericks? 

Craic. Margaret! Bernice wouldn’t want you to talk that way 
to me—now. 

MArGareT. No. 

Craic. Why, she knew it. Bernice knew I was staying out on 
Long Island with them while I was attending to some things about 
my work. I had a beautiful letter from Bernice. She was per- 
fectly all right—about everything. And I was anxious now to get 
home ta her. I was getting ready to start the very day I got the 
telegram that—that it was like this. You mean—you think I 
didn’t make Bernice happy, Margaret? 

MarGareT. Oh, I don’t think you had the power to make her 
very unhappy. 

Craic. That’s a cruel thing to say, Margaret. Bernice wouldn’t 
say that to me. 

Marcaret. [Who is all the while looking straight ahead at the 
closed door.| No. 

Craic. She understood me. 

Marcaret. And was indulgent. 

Craic. [After a pauwse.] Margaret, did you ever feel you 
didn’t really get to Bernice? 
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Marcaret. Get to her? So far as I had power. She never 
held me back. Life broke through her—a life deeper than any- 
thing that could happen to her. 

Craic. Yes, that’s it. Something you cculdn’t destroy. A life 
in her deeper than anything that could be done to her. That— 
that makes a difference, Margaret. I never had Bernice. 

MARGARET. Oh, wasn’t it wonderful to you that beneath what 
you “had” was a life too full, too rich to be had? I should think 
that would flow over your life and give it beauty. 

CraiGc. I suppose a man’s feeling is different. He has to feel 
that he moves—completely moves—yes, could destroy—not that 
he would, but has the power to reshape the——. 

MarGaret. Craig! “Reshape” Bernice! [/n angwish.] Oh, I 
came to see her. Not to sit here talking to you. 

Craic. I loved her, Margaret. I valued her—even though her 
life wasn’t made by my life. And she loved me. You think she 
didn’t? 

MarcGAreET. No, Craig, I don’t think she didn’t.. I know she 
did. I was thinking of those things in her—even greater than lov- 
ing. Those things in her even loving never—caught. 

Craic. Yes. I know, Margaret. 

MarGaret. I want to see Bernice! [Crying, she goes blindly 
toward the closed door, and to Bernice.| 

[A second time left alone in the room, Craig now looks at those 
various things with which he and Bernice have lived. When he 
can no longer do this he goes to the passage-way at the front of 
the staircase. | 

Craic. Abbie! [After a moment’s wait Abbie comes slowly 
in.] When Miss Margaret came, you were about to tell me some- 
thing. My wife—left a message for me? 

AxssizE. Yes. No—I don’t know. [Wildly.] She killed herself! 

Craic. [Falling back.| What—are—you—saying? 

AssBigz. She—did it herself. Took her life. Now I’ve told you! 
You know now! 

Craic. [Roughly taking hold of her.| What's this you're say- 
ing? What’s this lie you're trying to—[Letting go of her—in 
horror, imploringly.] Abbie! Tell me it isn’t true. 

AssiE. It’s true. I’m telling you. It’s true. She—didn’t want 
to live any longer—so she took something—ended her life. That's 
all. That’s all I can tell you. Nobody knows. Not her father— 
nobody. I thought I ought to tell you. Now I've told you! Let 
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me go. I’ve told you—I— [She breaks from him and rushes 
out. Craig does not move. Margaret comes from Bernice, with- 
out looking at Craig, opens the door to go outside. | 

Craic. [Scarcely able to call to her.| Margaret. 

MARGARET. [Not turning.| I'll be back soon. 

Craic. [Wildly.] Yow can’t go away leaving me alone with 
this! I tell yow I can’t stand it. You're going to the woods to 
think of Bernice! Well I’ll tell you one thing. You never knew 
Bernice. You thought she didn’t love me. You think I didn’t 
matter. But Bernice killed herself because she loved me so! 

MarGARET. What—are—you—saying ? 

Craic. Abbie just told me. No one knows. Not her father— 
only Abbie. 

MARGARET. It is not true, 

Craic. Yes. Abbie was with her. Oh, Margaret, she loved 
me like that. 

MARGARET. And you killed her! 

Craic. No—Oh, don’t say that! I didn’t know. 

Marcaret. [After trying to take it in.] I knew Bernice. She 
was life. She came from the whole of life. You are asking me 
to believe that because of—some little thing in her own life—. 

Craic. But it wasn’t a little thing. That's what we didn’t 
know. I was everything to Bernice. More than all that life we 
felt— [Someone is heard above.| I think Laura’s coming down. 
Laura mustn’t know. I had to have you know. Nobody else. 
Not Laura. 

Laura. [On the stairs.| Oh, Margaret, you have come? 

MarcaretT. I was just going out. [As Laura comes nearer.| 
I’m going to take a walk! [She goes out.] 

Laura. [Looking after her.] Take a walk. She always does 
some strange thing. [Craig has sunk to a chair, his back to 
Laura.]| Why should she rush away like this, as if it were so much 
harder for her to stay in this house than for anyone else? [Craig, 
bowed, covers his face with his hands.| Has she been trying to 
make you feel bad, Craig? [She goes up to him and puts a 
hand on his bent shoulder.| Don’t let her do that. It isn’t true. 
It isn’t as if Bernice were—like most women. There was some- 
thing—aloof in Bernice. You saw it in her eyes; even in her 
smile. Oh, I thought she was wonderful, too. Only, it isn’t as if 
Bernice—— 

Craic. If you think she didn’t love me, you’re wrong! 
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Laura. Oh—Craig! Love you, of course. Only—things that 
might have hurt another woman—— 

Craic. How do we know who’s hurt? Who isn’t? Who loves 
—who doesn’t love? Don’t talk, Laura. [She stands there beside 
him ; the father, coming in, at first sees only Laura.] 

FATHER. I must have dropped the ten of diamonds. [Seeing 
Craig.] Of course. Of course. I try not to think of it. My little 
girl. She loved life so. Always. From the time she was a baby 
she did rejoice so in the world. [He stands looking at the closed 
door. Abbie comes in; looks at Craig, hesitates, then slowly 
crosses the room and takes the traveling bag he brought in when 
he came; another look at his bowed head, then, herself bowed, 
starts up the stairs.] 

CurRTAIN. 


ACT II. 


Scene: As in Act I, save that it is evening now; the reading 
lamp is lighted, and candles. Laura is sitting before the fire, knit- 
ting. Abbie is standing at the foot of the stairs, as if Laura had 
called to her as she came down. 

LaurA. But he took the tray, did he, Abbie? 

AsBlE. He let me leave it. 

Laura. And how did he seem? 

AssiE. I didn’t see his face. And he didn’t say anything. 

Laura. He wasn’t like that until Margaret Pierce came. How 
long was Mrs. Norris sick, Abbie? [As she asks this the outer 
door opens and Margaret comes in.| Been out looking at the stars, 
Margaret? Aren’t they bright up here in the hills? 

MARGARET. I—I didn’t see them. [She looks at Abbie, whp is 
looking at her. Abbie turns away from Margaret's look.| 

Laura. I was asking you—how long was Mrs. Norris sick, 
Abbie? 

ABBIE. Two days. 

Laura. And just what did the doctor say was the matter? 

Apple. The doctor wasn’t here. [She steals a glance at Mar- 
garet, who is all the while looking at her.] 

Laura. I know. But afterwards—what was his opinion? 

Assie. Attacks like she had had before—only worse. Ulcers 
in the stomach, he thought it was. 
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LaurRA. It’s a great pity you couldn’t get a doctor. That's the 
worst of living way up here by one’s self. Mrs. Norris had 
seemed well, hadn’t she? 

Assie. Yes, except once in a while; the doctor had said that 
she ought to go to the hospital to find out. 

MARGARET. [To Laura.] Too bad Craig wasn’t here. 

LaurRA. Yes. He was detained in New York. 

MARGARET. Yes. I know. 

Laura. Abbie, I wish you would go up and ask Mr. Norris if 
he would like some more coffee and—see how he seems. [To Mar- 
garet, resentfully.] I don’t understand why Craig should be quite 
like this. [Abbie does not move until Laura looks at her in sur- 
prise, then she turns to go.| No; I'll go myself, Abbie. I want to 
see how he is. [She goes wp, and Abbie comes back. Without 
looking at Margaret she is turning toward the kitchen. | 

Marcaret. Abbie! [Reluctantly Abbie comes back, at first not 
looking up. Then she raises her eyes.| Yes, he told me. [Abbie 
does not speak or move.| Had she seemed unhappy, Abbie? 

AsBlg. No. No, I hadn't noticed anything. 

MARGARET. Abbie! Don’t shut me out like this! She wouldn’t 
shut me out. Bernice loved me. 

Assiz. I know. I know she did. But there’s nothing for me 
to tell you, Miss Margaret, and it’s hard for me to talk about. I 
loved her, too. I lived with her her whole life long. First the 
baby I took care of and played with—then all the changing with 
the different years—then this—[a move of her hands toward the 
closed door.| 

MARGARET. Yes—then this. [Gently.] That’s it, Abbie. “This” 
—takes away from all that. Abbie, do you understand it? If you 
do, won’t you help me? 

AsBiE. I don’t understand it. 

MARGARET. It’s something so—outside all the rest. That’s 
why I can’t accept it. Something in me just won’t take it in— 
because it isn’t right. I knew her. I know I knew her! And 
this— Why, then, I didn’t know her. Can’t yow help me? 

AssieE. I don’t see how, Miss Margaret. 

MAarcaret. But if you would tell me things you know—little 
things—even though they meant nothing to you they might mean 
something to me. Abbie! Because you loved her don’t you want 
what she was to go on living in our hearts? 

Assiz. Oh, I do! I do! But she'll go on living in my heart 
without my understanding what she did. 
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MarGaret. But differently. I'll tell you what I mean. Every- 
thing about her has always been—herself. That was one of the 
rare things about her. And herself—oh, it’s something you don’t 
want to lose! It’s been the beauty in my life. In my busy prac- 
tical life, Bernice—what she was—like a breath that blew over my 
life and—made it something. 

AsBIE. I know—just what you mean, Miss Margaret. 

MarGareT. It’s inconceivable that she should—cut off her own 
life. In her lived all the life that was behind her. Yow felt that 
in her—so wonderfully. She felt it in herself—or her eyes 
couldn’t have been like that. Could they? Could they, Abbie? 

AsBIE. It—wouldn’t seem so, 

MarGARET. She wouldn’t destroy so much. Why, she never 
destroyed anything—a flower—a caterpillar. Don’t you see what 
I mean, Abbie? This denies so much. And then is it true that all 
this time she wasn’t happy? Why she seemed happy—as trees 
grow. Did Mr. Norris make her unhappy? Oh, don’t think you 
shouldn’t talk about it. Don’t act as if I shouldn’t ask. It’s too 
big for those little scruples. Abbie! I can’t let Bernice’s life go 
out in darkness! So tell me—just what happened—each little 
thing. [Margaret has taken hold of Abbie; Abbie has turned 
away.| When did you first know she had—taken something? 
Just what did she say to you about it? I want to know each little 
thing! I have a right to know. [A step is heard above.] 

Aspie. [As if saved.] Mrs. Kirby’s coming down now. 

Marcarevx. I want to talk to you, Abbie, after the others have 
gone to bed. | Laura comes down, Abbie passes her at the foot of 
the stairs, and goes through to the kitchen.] 

Laura. Margaret, what is to be gained in making people feel 
worse than they need? Craig upstairs—he’s so broken—strange. 
And even Abbie as she passed me now. You seem to do this to 
them. And why? 

Marcaret. I don’t do it to them. I’m not very happy myself. 

Laura. Of course not. None of us can be that. But I believe 
we should try to bear things with courage. 

MARGARET. That comes easily from the person who’s bearing 
little ! 

Laura. You think it means nothing to me that my brother has 
lost his wife? 

Marcaret. Your brother has lost his wife! That’s all you see 
in it! 

Laura. I don’t see why you seem so wild—so resentful, Mar- 
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garet. Death should soften us. [She takes her old place before 
the fire.] 

MARGARET. Well, I can tell you this doesn’t soften me! 

LauRA. I see that you feel hard toward Craig. But Bernice 
didn’t. Yow think he should have come right home. But you 
must be just enough to admit he didn’t have any idea Bernice was 
going to be taken suddenly sick. He had been out of the country 
for three months, naturally there were things connected with his 
writing to see about. 

MARGARET. Connected with his writing! Laura! Don’t lie 
about life with death in the next room. If you want to talk at a 
time like this, have the decency to be honest! Try to see the 
truth about living. Craig stayed in New York with May Freder- 
icks—and he doesn’t pretend anything else. Stayed there with 
May Fredericks, continuing an affair that has been going on for 
the past year. And before it was May Fredericks it was this one 
and that one. Well, all right. That may be all right. I’m not 
condemning Craig for his affairs. I’m condemning you for the 
front you’re trying to put up! 

Laura. I certainly am not trying to put up any front. It’s 
merely that there seems nothing to be gained in speaking of cer- 
tain things. If Craig was—really unfaithful I do condemn him 
for that. I haven’t your liberal ideas. [Slight pause, she takes up her 
knitting.| It’s unfortunate Bernice hadn’t the power to hold Craig. 

MARGARET. Hadn't the power to hold Craig! 

Laura. She didn’t want to—I suppose your scoffing means. 
Well, she should have wanted to. It’s what a wife should want 
to do. 

Marcaret. Oh, Laura, Bernice will never say one more word 
for herself! In there. Alone. Still. She will not do one new 
thing to—to throw a light back on other things. That’s death. A 
leaving of one’s life. Leaving it—with us. I cannot talk to you 
about what Bernice “should have been.” What she was came true 
and deep from—[throwing out her hands as if giving up saying it. 
Taking it wp again.] It’s true there was something in her Craig 
did not control. Something he couldn’t mess up. There was 
something in her he might have drawn from and become bigger 
than he was. But he’s vain. He has to be bowling someone over 
all the time—to show that he has power. 

Laura. I don’t agree with you that Craig is especially vain. 
He’s a man. He does want to affect—yes, dominate the woman 


he loves. And if Bernice didn’t give him that feeling of 
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MARGARET. Supremacy. 

LaurA. There’s no use trying to talk with you of personal 
things. Certainly I don’t want to quarrel tonight. That would 
not be the thing. [/n a new tone.) How is your work going? I 
don’t quite know what you are doing now, but trying to get some- 
one out of prison, I suppose? 

MarcareT. Yes; I am trying to get out of prison all those peo- 
ple who are imprisoned for ideas. 

Laura. I see. 

MarGARET. I doubt if you see, Laura, 

Laura. Well I don’t say I sympathize. But I see. 

MarcareT. No; for if you did see, you would have to sympa- 
thize. If you did see, you would be ashamed; you would have 
to—hang your head for this thing of locking any man up because 
of what his mind sees. If thinking is not to become—whatever 
thinking may become !—then why are we here at all? [She stops 
and thinks of it.| Why does Bernice—her death—make that so 
simple tonight? Because she was herself. She had the gift for 
being herself. And she wanted each one to have the chance to be 
himself. Anything else hurt her—as it hurt her to see a dog tied, 
or a child at a narrow window. 

Laura. I don’t think Bernice was a very good wife for a 
writer. 

MarGARET. She would have been a wonderful wife for a real 
writer, 

Laura, Oh, I know she didn’t value Craig’s work. And that’s 
another thing. And I suppose you don’t value it, either. [She 
looks at Margaret, who does not speak.| Fortunately, there are 
many thousands of people in this country who do value it. And I 
suppose you think what I do of little value, too. I suppose you 
scoff at those things we do to put cripples back in life. 

MARGARET. No, Laura, I don’t scoff at anything that can be 
done for cripples. Since men have been crippled, cripples must 
be helped. I only say—Don’t cripple minds !—strong free minds 
that might go—we know not where! Might go into places where 
the light of a mind has never been. [Rising.] Think of it! Think 
if that chance of making life ever greater than death. [With pas- 
sion.] If you have any respect for life—any reverence—you have 
to leave the mind free. I do not scoff at you, but you are not a 
serious person. You have no faith—no hope—no self-respect ! 

Laura. [Rising.] You tell me I have no self-respect! You 
who have not cared what people thought of you—who have not 
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had the sense of fitness—the taste—to hold the place you were 
born to—you tell me, against whom no word was ever spoken, 
that I have no self-respect ? 

MARGARET. You have a blameless reputation, Laura. You have 
no self-respect. If you had any respect for your own mind you 
could not be willing to limit the mind of any other. If yow had 
any respect for your own spiritual life you could not be willing to 
push your self into the spiritual life of any other. [Roughly] 
No! Yow could not. [As one seeing far.] I see it as I never saw 
it. Oh, I wish I could talk to Bernice! Something is down, I 
could see things as I never saw them. 

Laura. [Gathering wp the things she had been working with.] 
I will go before I am insulted further. 

MARGARET. There’s nothing insulting in trying to find the 
truth. [/mpulsively reaching out her hands to Laura, as she is 
indignantly going.| Oh, Laura, we die so soon! We live so in the 
dark. We never become what we might be. I should think we 
could help each other more. 

Laura. [After being a moment held.| It would have to be 
done more sympathetically. 

MarGaret. I didn’t mean to be unsympathetic. [Watching 
Laura go up the stairs.| I suppose that’s the trouble with me, 
[She stands @ moment thinking of this. Then there is something 
she wants to say. She knows then that she is alone—and in this 
room. Slowly she turns and faces the closed door. Stands so, 
quite still, realizing. Suddenly turns to the stairway, goes up a 
few steps.| Craig! [Listens, then goes up another step and calls 
a little louder.|] Craig! 

Laura. [From above.] Please don’t disturb Craig, Margaret. 
{Margaret hesitates, turns to go down. A door opens above.| 

Craic. Did someone call me? 

Marcaret. I did, Craig. I’m down here alone—lonely. 

Craic. [As if glad to do so.| I'll come down. [After coming.] 
I wanted to come down. I thought Laura was down here. I 
can’t pretend—not tonight. 

Marcaret. No. I can’t. I wanted so to talk to Bernice, and 
when I couldn’t I—called to you. 

Craic. I was glad to hear my name. It’s too much alone. [He 
and Margaret stand there hesitatingly, as if they, are not able to 
do it—settle down in this room and talk. Craig takes out his 
cigarette case. In the subdued voice of one whose feeling is some- 
where else.| You want a cigarette, Margaret? 
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Marcaret. No. I don’t believe so. 

Craic. Oh, I remember, you don’t like these. Bernice must 
have some of the— [He opens a chest on the mantel, takes from 
it @ beautiful little box.) 

Marcaret. [As she sees the box.) Oh— [Turning awey.] 
Thank you, Craig, but 

Craic. Of course. [Holds the box for a moment, then slowly 
replaces it. He looks around the room. Then, helplessly.] I 
don’t know what I’m going to do. [He sits down before the fire. 
Margaret also sits. The door at the other side of the room opens 
and the father comes in from his room. | 

FATHER. I was going to bed now. I thought I’d go in here 
first. [Slowly goes in where Bernice is. A little while Craig and 
Margaret sit there silent. | 

Craic. And I don’t know what he’s going to do. Poor old 
man. Bernice was certainly good to him—keeping him happy in 
that life he made for himself away from life. It’s queer about 
him, Margaret. Somehow he just didn’t go on, did he? Madea 
fight in his youth, and stopped there. He’s one of the wrecks of 
the Darwinian theory. Spent himself fighting for it, and—tet it 
go at that. [Running his hand through his hair.| Oh, well, I sup- 
pose we're all wrecks of something. [With a nervous laugh.]| 
What are you a wreck of, Margaret? You're a wreck of free 
speech. [/mpatiently.] I’m talking like a fool. I’m nervous. I'll 
be glad when he goes to bed. [Looking up stairs.] I guess 
Laura’s gone to bed. [After looking into the fire.| Well, Bernice 
isn’t leaving any children to—be without her. I suppose now it’s 
just as well we lost our boy before we ever had him. But she 
would have made a wonderful mother, wouldn’t she, Margaret? 

MARGARET. Oh, yes! 

Craic. You ever wish yow had children, Margaret? 

MARGARET. Yes. 

Craic. [Roughly.] Well, why don’t you have? 

Marcaret. [Slowly.] Why, I don’t just know, Craig. Life— 
seems to get filled up so quickly. 

Craic. Yes. And before we know it it’s all over—or as good 
as over. Funny—how your mind jumps around. Just then I 
thought of my mother. How she used to say: “Now eat your 
bread, Craig.” [His voice breaks, he buries his face in his hands. 
Margaret reaches over and puts a hand on his shoulder. The 
door opens and the father comes out. He stands looking at them.) 
FatHer. [Gently.] Yes. Of course. I’m glad you're here, 
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Margaret. But my little girl looks very peaceful, Craig. [Pause.] 
She had a happy life. [Craig moves, turning a little away. Mar- 
garet makes a move as if to shield him, but does not do this.] 

FaTHeR. Yes; she had a happy life. Didn’t she, Margaret? 

MARGARET. I always thought so. 

FATHER. Oh, yes. She did. In her own way. A calm way. 
But very full of her own kind of happiness. [After reflection.] 
Bernice was good to me. I suppose she might have liked me to 
have done more things, but—she wanted me to do what—came 
naturally to me. I suppose that’s why we always felt so—com- 
fortable with her. She was never trying to make us some—out- 
side thing. Well—you know, Margaret, I can see her now as a 
baby. She was such a nice baby. She used to—reach out her 
hands. [Doing this himself.] Well, I suppose they all do. I’m 
going to bed. [After starting.] I’m glad you’re here with Craig, 
Margaret. Bernice would like this. You two who know all about 
her—well, no, nobody knew all about Bernice—but you two who 
were closest to her, here now as—close as you can be. I’m going 
to bed. Good-night. 

Marcaret. [Crying.] Good-night. 

Craic. [After the father has closed his door. With violence.] 
“Reached out her hands!” And what did she get? [Roughly 
grasping Margaret's wrists.| I killed Bernice. There’s no use in 
your saying I didn’t. I did. Only—T[l/etting go of her|—don’t 
flay me tonight, Margaret. I couldn’t stand it tonight. [With 
another abrupt change.| Am I a fool? Why did I never know 
Bernice loved me like this? [/n auguish.] Why wouldn’t I know 
it? [Pause.] We don’t know anything about each other. Do we, 
Margaret. Nothing. We never—get anywhere. [Shivering.] I’m 
cold. I wonder if there’s anything to drink in the house. There 
must be something. [He goes out into the kitchen ; after a moment 
there is the sound of running water; he comes in with a bottle of 
whiskey, a pitcher of water.| I don’t see the glasses. Things seem 
to have been moved. [Looks at Margaret as if expecting she will 
go and get them; she does not; he goes out again. From the 
kitchen.| Margaret, have you any idea where the glasses are? 

Marcaret. No, Craig. J don’t know. [After hearing him 
move things around.] Isn’t Abbie somewhere there? 

CraiGc. No; she isn’t here. She seems to have gone outdoors. 
She’s left the door open, too. No wonder it was cold. [Calling at 
an outer door.| Abbie! [Sound of the door closing. Again the 
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sound of dishes being moved.] Well, I don’t know where they 
can have put 

Marcaret. [Covering her face.] Don’t look for things. [More 
quietly.) Bring anything, Craig, there must be something there. 

Craic. [Coming in with cups.) Things have been moved 
around. I stumbled over things that didn’t use to be there. You'll 
have a little, Margaret? It—we need something. 

MarGaretT. I don’t—oh, I don’t care. 

[He pours the drinks and drinks his.] 

Craic. [Abruptly shoving his cup away.) Margaret, I loved 
Bernice. I suppose you don’t believe that! And I thought Ber- 
nice knew I loved her, in spite of—other things. What do you 
think it is is the matter with me, Margaret, that I—[saying it as 
if raw]—miss things. You can tell me. I'd be glad to feel some- 
one knew. Only—don’t leave me alone while you're telling me! 

MarGaret. I'm afraid I have nothing to tell you, Craig. I 
thought I knew Bernice. And now—I did know Bernice! [Grop- 
ingly.| I feel something we don’t get to. 

Craic. And Bernice can’t help us. 

Marcaret. I think she would expect us to—find our way. She 
could always find her way. She had not meant to leave us here. 
Bernice was so kind. 

Craic. She was kind. 

Marcaret. Such a sensitive kindness. The kindness that 
divined feeling and was there ahead—to meet it. This is the very 
thing she would not do. 

Craic. [Slowly, as if feeling his way.] Margaret, I wish I 
could tell you about me and Bernice. I loved her. She loved me. 
But there was something in her that had almost nothing to do 
with our love. 

MARGARET. Yes. 

Craic. Well, that isn’t right, Margaret. You want to feel that 
you have the woman you love. Yes—completely. Yes, every bit 
of her! iz 

MARGARET. So you turned to women whom you could have. 

Craic. Yes. 

Marcaret. But you “had” all of them simply because there 
was less to have. You want no baffling sense of something beyond 
you. [He looks at her reproachfully.| You wanted me to help 
you find the truth. I don’t believe you can stand truth, Craig. 
Craic. It’s hard tonight. 
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MARGARET. [Jntensely.]| But perhaps it is tonight or not at all. 
It’s a strange thing this has done. A light trying to find its way 
through the fog. [/ her mind the light tries to do this.| Craig, 
why do you write the things you do? 

Craic. Oh, Margaret, is this any time to talk of work? 

MARGARET. It seems to be. Tonight it’s all part of the same 
thing. Laura and I were talking of work—quarreling about it: 
you were talking of Bernice’s father. The light—just goes there. 
That poor sad old man—why didn’t he go on? You said he was 
a wreck of the Darwinian Theory. Then me—a wreck of free 
speech. 

Craic. Oh, I didn’t mean you were, Margaret. 

MARGARET. But I might be. I can see that. We give our- 
selves out in fighting for a thing that seems important and in that 
fight we get out of the flow of life. We had meant it to deepen 
the flow—but we get caught. I know people like that. People 
who get at home in their fight—and stay there—and are left there 
when the fight’s over—like this old man. How many nights Ber- 
nice and I have sat in this room and talked of things! And I had 
thought— [With sudden angry passion.| If you had been good 
to her, she would be in this room now. [After a look at him.] 
I’m sorry. But can I help feeling it? 

Craic. I didn’t know. 

MarGaret. No; you didn’t know. We don’t know. When you 
think what a writer might do for life—for we don’t know. You 
write so well, Craig, but—what of it? What is it is the matter 
with you—with all you American writers—most all of you? A 
well-put-up light—but it doesn’t penetrate anything. It never 
makes the fog part. Just shows itself off—a well-put-up light. 
[Growing angry.| It would be better if we didn’t have you at all! 
Can’t you see that it would? Lights which—only light themselves 
keep us from having light—from knowing what the darkness is. 
[After thinking.] Craig, as you write these things are there never 
times when you sit there dwmb and know that you are glib and 
empty ? 

Craic. Did you ever try to write, Margaret? 

Marcaret. No. 

Craic. I suppose you think it’s very simple to be real. I sup- 
pose you think we could do it—if we just wanted to do it. Try it. 
You try. 

MarGARET. So you do this just to cover the fact that you can’t 
do anything? Your skill—a mask for your lack of power? 
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Craic. I should think you’d want to be good to me tonight, 
Margaret. 

MARGARET. Be good to you! Keep you from seeing. That’s 
the way we’re good to each other. There’s only one thing I could 
do for you tonight, Craig. You don’t want that. So—[moves 
as if to rise.| 

Craic. No, don’t go away. My brain won't keep still either. 
What I think is just as bad as what you say. Well, why do you 
think it is I—miss things—never get anywhere? 

MARGARET. [, don’t know. And it’s true of all of us. Of me, 
too. I do things that to me seem important, and yet I just do 
them—I don’t get to the thing I’m doing them for—to life itself. 
I don’t simply and profoundly get to life. Bernice did. 

Craic. Yes. Bernice did. 

MARGARET. And yet you had to—shy away from Bernice. 
Into a smaller world that could be all your world. No, Craig, you 
haven’t power. It’s true. And for one hour in our lives let’s try 
to——. Those love affairs of yours—they’re like your false writ- 
ing—to keep yourself from knowing you haven’t power. Did you 
ever see a child try to do a thing—fail—then turn to something 
he could do and make a great show of doing that? That’s what 
most of our lives are like. 

Craic. [Rudely.] Well, why haven't I power? If yow are 
going to be any good to me—tell me that. 

Marcaret. [Shaking her head.| I can’t tell you that. I 
haven't any light that—goes there. But isn’t it true? Isn’t your 
life this long attempt to appear effective—to persuade yourself 
that you are something? What a way to spend the little time 
there is for living. 

Craic. I fancy it’s the way most lives are spent. 

MARGARET. That only makes it infinitely sadder. 

Craic. [As if he can stay in this no longer.] As to writing, 
Margaret, the things that interest you wouldn’t interest most 
people. 

MARGARET. “Wouldn’t interest most people!” Oh, Craig, 
don’t slide away from that one honest moment. Say you haven’t 
got it. Don’t say they wouldn’t want it. Why, if now—in this our 
day—our troubled day of many shadows—came a light—a light 
to reach those never lighted places—wouldn’t want it? I wish 
someone could try them! No, Craig, they all have their times of 
suspecting their lives are going by in a fog. They're pitifully 
anxious for a little light. Why—they continue to look to writers. 
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You know, Craig, what living makes of us—it’s a rim—a bounded 
Circle—and yet we know—have our times of suspecting—that if 
we could break through that. [Seeing.] O—h! It’s like living in 
the mountains—those high vast places of Colorado—in a little 
house with shaded windows. You'd suspect what was there! A 
little sunshine through the cracks—mountain smells—and at times 
the house would shake—and you’d wonder—and be fretted in 
your little room. And if some day you could put up the shade 
and—see where you were. Life would never be so small a thing 
again. Bernice could do that. Her own life did not bound her. 

Craic. No. That was what 

Marcaret. Hurt your vanity? 

Craic. I don’t know. I’m trying to be honest. I honestly don’t 
know. ems | 

MARGARET. No. We don’t know. That’s why—oh, Craig, it 
would be so wonderful to be a writer—something that gets a little 
farther than others can get—gets at least the edge of the shadow. 
[After her own moment on the edge of the shadow.| If you ever 
felt the shock of reality, and got that back in you—you wouldn't 
be thinking of whom it would “interest!” But, Craig—this. [A 
movement toward the closed room.| Doesn’t this give you that 
shock of reality? 

Craic. What of you? Doesn’t it give it to you? You're speak- 
ing as if this hadn’t happened! You leave it out—what Bernice 
did because of me. You're talking of my having no power. What 
of this? Had I no power? [After her look at him.] Oh, yes—I 
know I used it terribly—plenty of years for my heart to break 
over that. But can you say I didn’t have it? 

MARGARET. I do leave it out. It isn’t right there should be any- 
thing in Bernice not Bernice. And she had a great rightness— 
rightness without effort—that rare, rare thing. 

Craic. Yow say it isn’t right—and so you leave it out? And 
then you talk about the shock of reality. 

MARGARET. I don’t say it isn’t fact. I say it isn’t—in the right- 
ness. 

Craic. “In the rightness!” Is that for you to say? Is right- 
ness what you think? What you can see? No. Yow didn’t know 
Bernice. You didn’t know she loved me—that way. And I didn’t 
know. But she did! How could I have had that—and not 
known? But I did have it! I did have it! You say life broke 
through her—the whole of life. But Bernice didn’t want—the 
whole of life. She wanted me. [He goes to the door, bows 
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against it, all sorrow and need.| I want to talk to her—not you. 
I want her now—knowing. [He opens that door and goes in to 
Bernice. | 

[Margaret stands motionless, searching, and as if something is 
coming to her from the rightness. When she speaks it is a denial 
from that inner affirmation. | 

MarGareET. No! I say—No! [Feeling someone behind her, 
swiftly turning she sees Abbie outside, looking through the not 
quite drawn curtains of the door. She goes to the door and draws 
Abbie in.| Yes, I am here—and I say no. [She has hold of her, 
drawing her in as she says it.) You understand—I say no. I 
don’t believe it. What you told me—/ don’t believe it. 

ABBIE. [Af first it is horror—then strange relief, as if nothing 
could be so bad as this has been.| Well, I’m glad you know, 

MARGARET. [Very slowly, knowing now it is fact she has come 
to.] Glad I know what? 

AsBiz. That it isn’t true. That she didn’t do it. 

Marcaret. Didn’t do it? Did not take her own life? 

Asie. No. Of course she didn’t. 

MarGaret. [Still very slowly, as if much more is coming than 
she can take in.| Then why—did you say she did? 

ApBiE. Because she said I must. Oh—look at me! Look at 
me! But you knew her. You know the strength of her. If she'd 
told you the way she told me—yowd have done it, too. You 
would ! 

MARGARET. [Saying each word by itself.| I can not under- 
stand one word you’re saying. Something is wrong with you. 
[Changing, and roughly taking hold of Abbie.] Tell me. Quick, 
the truth. 

Appice. Wednesday night, about eight o'clock, about an hour 
after she told me to telegraph you, she said, “Why, Abbie, I be- 
lieve I’m going to die.” I said, no, but she said, “I think so.” I 
said we’d send for Mr. Norris. She said no, and not to frighten 
her father. I—J didn’t think she was going to die. All the time 
I was trying to get the doctor. There were two hours when she 
was—quiet. Quiet—not like any quiet I ever knew. Thinking. 
You could see thinking in her eyes—stronger than sickness. Then, 
after ten, she called me to her. She took my hands. She said, 
“Abbie, you’ve lived with me all my life.” “Yes,” I said. “You 
love me.” “Oh, yes,” I said. “Will you do something: for me?” 
“You know I will,” I told her. “Abbie,” she said, looking right 
at me, all of her looking right at me, “if I die, I want you to tell 
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my husband I killed myself.” [Margaret falls back.| Yes, I did 
that too. Then I thought it was her mind. But I looked at her, 
and oh, her mind was there! It was terrible—how it was all 
there. She said—and then she held out her hands to me—“Oh, 
Abbie, do this last thing for me! After all there has been, I have 
a right to do it. If my life is going—let me have this much from 
it!” And as still I couldn’t—couldn’t—the tears ran down her 
face aud she said, “I want to rest before pain comes again. Prom- 
ise me so I can rest.” And I promised. And you would have, 
too! 

MARGARET. You don’t know what you're telling me! You 
don’t know what you're doing. You do this now—after she can 
do nothing? [Holding out her hands.) Abbie! Tell me it isn’t 
true! 

AsBig. It’s true. 

MarGaret. You are telling me her life was hate? [Stops, half 
turns to the room where Craig is with Bernice.| You are telling 
me she covered hate with—with the beauty that was like nothing 
else? Abbie! You are telling me that as Bernice left life she 
held out her hands and asked you to take this back for her? 

AsBIE. There are things we can’t understand. There’s no use 
trying. [She turns to go.| 

MARGARET. You can’t leave me like this! 

Aspire, [More gently.] You shouldn’t have tried to know. 
But—if you have got to know things—you have got to take them. 

[Craig comes out ; Abbie goes.] 

Craic. Go in there, Margaret. There’s something wonderful 
there. 

MarcGaretT. [Turned from him, her face buried in her hands.] 
Oh, no—no—no. I can never go in there. I—I never was—in 
there. [Her other words are lost in wild sobbing. He stands 
regarding her in wonder, but not losing what he himself has 
found. } 

CuRTAIN. 


ACT III. 


Scene: The same as in Acts I and II; it ts early afternoon 
of the next day; the door leading outdoors is a little open; when 
the curtain is drawn, Craig is seen outside, just passing the win- 
dow, as one who is walking back and forth in thinking. In the 
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room are Laura and the father—the father sitting at the table by 
the stairs—Laura, standing, watches Craig pass the door; she has 
in her hand a paper on which are some memoranda. After watch- 
ing Craig she sighs, looks at her notes, sits down. | 

Laura. I’m sorry to be troubling you, Mr. Allen. Certainly 
you should not be asked to discuss these matters about—arrange- 
ments. But really, you and I seem the only people who are 
capable of going on with things. I must say I don’t know what 
to make of everyone else. They all seem to be trying to—keep 
away from one. I think that’s a little unnecessary. Of course I 
know what grief does, and I’m sure I have every consideration for 
that, but really—I’m sorry Craig keeps his own sister out. When 
I’m here to help him. And Abbie—why, she seems to have lost 
her head. Just when it’s so important that she look after things. 
And as to Margaret Pierce—she certainly is worse than useless. 
I don’t see what she came for if she didn’t want to be helpful. 

FATHER. Margaret and Bernice were very dear friends, Laura. 

LauRA. Is that any reason for not being helpful in Bernice’s 
household at a time like this? Really I do like control. [After 
looking at her notes.| Then the minister will come here at three, 
Mr. Allen. Why, that will be little more than an hour! Think of 
things having been neglected like this! [As Craig, having turned 
in his walk, is again passing the door.| Craig! [He steps to the 
door.] The minister, Mr. Howe, will come here, Craig, at three. 

CraiGc. What for? P 

Laura. Craig! What for? 

Craic. I don’t see why he comes here. Why, Bernice scarcely 
knew him. [To her father.] Did Bernice know him? 

FATHER. Well, I don’t know whether she knew him, but—— 

Laura. It is not a personal matter, Craig. 

Craic. I think it is. Very personal. 

Laura. You mean to say you are not going to have any 
service? 

Craic. I haven’t thought anything about it. Oh, Laura! How 
can I think of such things now? 

Laura. Well, I will think of them for you, dear. 

Craic. Don’t bring him here. He can go—[stops|—there, if 
he wants to. Where—we have to go. Not here. In her own 
house. The very last thing. 

FATHER. I’m afraid it will seem strange, Craig. 

Craic. Strange? Do I care if it seems strange? Bernice 
seemed strange, too. But she wasn’t strange. She was wonder- 
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ful. She—[putting out his hand impatiently.] Oh, no, Laura. 
There’s so much else to think of now. [He steps out of the door 
and stands there, his back to the room.| 

FaTtHer. [/n a low voice.] I wonder—could we go some- 
where else? Into my room, perhaps. I’m afraid we are keeping 
Craig out of here. And I think he wants to be here—near Ber- 
nice. We will be undisturbed in my room. [He gets up and goes 
to the door of his room; Laura turns to follow. Outside Craig 
passes from sight. | 

Laura. I think it’s too bad things have to be made so—com- 
plicated. 

FaTHER. [After opening the door.| Oh, Margaret is in here. 

MARGARET. [From the other room.| I was just going out. I 
just came in here to—[enters|—I just went in there—I didn’t 
think about it being your room. 

FATHER. Why, that was quite all right, Margaret. I’m only 
sorry to disturb you. 

MarGAaRET. No. That doesn’t matter. I—I wasn’t doing any- 
thing. 

Laura. There is a great deal to do. [She follows the father 
into his room. | 

[Margaret walks across the room, walks back, stands still, head 
bent, hands pressing her temples. Abbie comes part way down 
the stairs, sees Margaret, stands still as if not to be heard, turns 
to go back up stairs.| 

MarGaret. [Hearing her, looking wp.| Abbie! [Abbie comes 
slowly down.| Where is he, Mr. Norris? Where is he? 

AsBIE. I don’t know. He was here a little while ago. Perhaps 
he went out. [/ndicating the open door.| 

MarGareT. [| have to tell him! 

AsBiE. [After an incredulous moment.| Tell him what you 
made me tell you? 

MarGARET. Of course I have to tell him! You think I can 
leave that on him? And the things I said to him—they were not 
just. 

Assie. And you'd rather be “just” than: leave it as she want- 
ed it? 

MARGARET. Oh, but Abbie—what she wanted— [Holds up her 
hand as if to shut something from her eyes.| No. You can’t put 
that on anyone. I couldn’t live—feeling I had left on him what 
shouldn’t be there. 

Assiz. But you wouldn’t tell him now? 
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MARGARET. I must tell him now. Or I won’t tell him. And I 
must go away. I can’t stay. I can’t stay here. 

AsBIE. But what will they think—your leaving? You mean— 
before we've taken her away? 

MarGarReET. Oh, I don’t know. How can I—plan it out? I’m 
going as soon as I can tell him. All night—all day—I’ve been 
trying to tell him—and when I get near him—I run away. Why 
did you tell me? 

Assic. [Harshly.| Why did you know—what you weren’t to 
know? But if you have some way of knowing what you aren’t 
told—you think you have the right to do your thing with that? 
Undo what she did? What J did? Do you know what it took ow 
of me to do this? There’s nothing left of me. 

Marcaret. [With a laugh. Right on the verge of being not 
herself.| No. You’re a wreck. Another wreck. It’s your Dar- 
winian theory. Your free speech. 

Assiz. Oh, I was afraid of you. I didn’t want you to come, 
I knew you’d—get to things. 

[Abbie goes to the door and looks out.| 

MARGARET. He is out there? 

Aspire. Yes. [Margaret tries to go; moves just a little.| And 
you'd go to him and—what for? 

MarGaret. Because I can’t live—leaving that on him—having 
him think—when I know he didn’t. I can’t leave that on him one 
more hour. 

Assie. [Standing in the door to block her going.| And when 
you take that from him—what do you. give to him? [They stare 
at one another; Margaret falls back. | 

MARGARET. Don’t ask me to see so many things, Abbie. I can 
only see this thing. I’ve grown afraid of seeing. 

Assie. [After looking at her, seeing something of her suffer- 
ing.] Miss Margaret, why did yow do what you did last night? 
How did you know? 

Marcaret. I don’t know. 

ApBIE. But you knew. 

MarcareT. No. I didn’t know. I didn’t know. It didn’t come 
from me. It came—from the rightness. [A laugh.] 

AssieE. If you could get that without being told—why don’t 
you get more without being told? [Margaret gives her a startled 
look.| For you will never be told, 

MarGarET. You know more? 
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Assiz. No. My knowing stops with what you got from me 
last night. But I knew her. I thought maybe, as you have some 
way of knowing what you aren’t told, you could—see into this. 
See. 

MARGARET. I’ve lost my seeing. It was through her I saw. It 
was through Bernice I could see. And now it’s dark. [Slowly 
turning toward the closed room.| Oh, how still death is. 

[The two women are as if caught into this stillness. | 

Assie. [Looking from the door.| He turned this way. [Swift- 
ly turning back to Margaret.| But you couldn’t tell him. 

MARGARET. No, I can’t. Yes, I must! I tell you there’s some- 
thing in me can’t stand it to see anyone go down under a thing he 
shouldn’t have to bear. Why that feeling has made my life! Do 
you think I’ve wanted to do the kind of work I do? Don’t you 
think I’d like to be doing—happier things? But there’s something 
in my blood drives me to—what’s right. 

Assiz. And something in my blood drives me to what’s right! 
And I went against it—went against my whole life—so she could 
rest. I did it because I loved her. But you didn’t love her. 

MARGARET. Oh—Abbie! 

Axssie. Not as you love—what’s right. If you loved her, don’t 
you want to protect her—now that she lies dead in there? [Her 
voice breaking.| Oh, Miss Margaret, it was right at the very end 
of her life. Maybe, when we’re going to die, things we’ve borne 
all our lives are things we can’t bear any longer. Just—don’t 
count that last hour. 

Marcaret. [After a moment of being swayed by this.] Yet 
you counted it, Abbie. You did what she said—because of the 
strength of her. You told me last night—her mind was there. 
Terrible the way it was right there. She hadn’t left her life. 

AssiE. Well, and if she hadn’t left her life! If all those years 
with him there was something she hid, and if she seemed to feel— 
what she didn’t feel. She did it well, didn’t she ?—and almost to 
the last. Shan’t we hide it now? For her? You and me, who 
loved her—isn’t she safe—with us? [Going nearer Margaret.| 
Perhaps if you would go in there now 

MARGARET. Oh, no—no! 

AssiE. [Jn a last deeply emotional appeal.| Miss Margaret, 
didn’t she do a good deal for you? 

Marcaret. Do a good deal for me? Yes. Yes! 

Assiz. Yes. She did for me. I—I’m something more on ac- 
count of her. Aren’t you? 
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MARGARET. Yes. 

AssiE. Yes, I think you are, too. I can see myself as I'd have 
been if my life hadn’t been lived round her. [Thinks, shakes her 
head.| It would be left you—what feels and knows it feels. And 
you said it was through Bernice you could see. Well, let’s forget 
what we don’t want to know! On account of what we are that we 
wouldn’t have been—let’s put it out of our minds! One ugly 
thing in a whole beautiful life! Let it go! And let all the rest 
live! [They can see Craig outside.| Oh—do this for her. Make 
yourself do it. Let that be what’s dead—and let all the rest live! 
You were her friend, not his. [Craig turns to the house, but when 
about to come in, turns away, covering his face.] 

Marcaret. [Taking hold of Abbie.| You see? He thinks she 
loved him and he killed her. He might do what he thinks she did! 

Assiz. [Falling back.| O—h! 

[Craig comes in, stands by the door; Margaret has drawn Abbie 
over near the stairway. He sees them, but gives no heed to them, 
immersed in what he is living throwgh. While he stands there 
Margaret does not move. He turns toward the room where Ber- 
nice is; when he moves, Margaret goes a little toward him—his 
back is to her; Abbie moves to step between Craig and Margaret; 
Margaret puts her aside. But when Craig comes to the closed 
door, and stands there an instant before it, not opening it, Mar- 
garet too stops, as if she cannot come nearer him. It is only after 
he has opened the door and closed it behind him that she goes to 
it. She puts out her hands, but she does not even touch the door, 
and when she cannot do this she covers her face and, head bent, 
stands there before the closed door. Lawra and the father come 
out from the room where they have been. As they enter, Abbie 
slowly goes out, toward the kitchen. | 

Laura. [After looking at Margaret, who has not moved.| We 
are going in an hour, Margaret. 

MARGARET. Going? 

LaurA. Taking Bernice to the cemetery. 

Marcaret. Oh! Are we? 

[After a look which shows her disapproval, Laura goes out, 
following Abbie. | 

FatHer. [Sitting.] I can’t believe that, Margaret. 

Marcaret. No. [Margaret sits in the window seat, by which 
she has been standing. As if she is just realizing what they have 
said.} You say—we are taking Bernice away from here—in an 
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FaTtHER. Yes. Think of it, Margaret. I just can’t—take it in. 

MARGARET. No. 

FATHER. There is something I want to tell you, Margaret, 
[Margaret gives him a quick look, then turns away, as if afraid.] 
I’ve been wanting to tell you—but it’s hard to talk of such things, 
But before we—take Bernice away, before you—see her the last 
time—I want you to know. That night—the night Bernice died— 
at the very last, Abbie was afraid then—and had called to me. 
Abbie and I were in there and—Abbie went out, about the tele- 
phone call we had in for the doctor. I was all alone in there a 
few minutes—right at the last. Bernice said one last word, Mar- 
garet. Your name. 

MARGARET. She called to me? 

FatHer. No, I wouldn’t say she called to you. Just said your 
name. The way we say things to ourselves—say them without 
knowing we were going to say them. She didn’t really say it, 
She breathed it. It seemed to come from her whole life. 

MARGARET. O—h! Then it wasn’t as if she had left me? It 
wasn’t as if anything was in between 

FatHer. Why no, Margaret. What an idea! Why, I don't 
think you ever were as close to Bernice as when she said your 
name and died. 

[Margaret's head goes down; she is crying. Craig comes out, 
carefully closing the door behind him. Partly crosses the room, 
looks uncertainly at the outer door as if to go outside again.]} 

FaTtHeR. Sit down, Craig. [Craig does this.] Let’s not try to 
keep away from each other now. We're all going through the 
same thing—in our—our different ways. [A pause. Margaret 
raises her head; she is turned a little away from the other two.} 
I was so glad when you came, Margaret. I don’t want Bernice to 
slip away from us. In an hour we—take her away from here— 
out of this house she loved. I don’t want her to slip away from 
us. She loved yow so, Margaret. Didn’t she, Craig? 

Craic. Yes. She did love Margaret. 

FATHER. Oh, yes. “Margaret sees things,” she’d say. [Wist- 
fully.] She had great beauty—didn’t she, Margaret? 

MArGareT. I always thought so. 

FatHer. Oh, yes. I was thinking last night—malice was not 
in Bernice. I never knew her to do a—really unfriendly thing to 
anyone. [Again in that wistful way.]| You know, Margaret, I had 
thought you would say things like this—and better than I can say 
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them to—to keep my little girl for us all. I suppose I’m a foolish 
old man, but I seem to want them said. [Pause ; Margaret seems 
to try to speak, but does not.| I think it was gentle of Bernice to 
be amused by things she—perhaps couldn’t admire in us she loved. 
Me. I suppose she might have liked a father who amounted to 
more—but she always seemed to take pleasure in me. Affection- 
ate amusement. Didn’t you feel that in Bernice, Craig? 

Craic. Yes—that was one thing. A surface for other things. 
[He speaks out of pain, but out of pain which wants, if it can, to 
speak.| But only a surface. [With passion.] All of Bernice went 
into her love for me. Those big impersonal things—they were 
not apart. All of Bernice—loved me. [His voice breaks, he goes 
to the door, starts out. Suddenly steps back—with a quick, rough 
turn to her.| Isn’t that so, Margaret? 

MARGARET. I can see—what you mean, Craig. 

FATHER. Why, of course Bernice loved you. I know that. 
[Craig goes outside. Looking after him.] I hope I didn’t send 
Craig away. You and he would rather not talk. Perhaps that is 
better. I seem to want to—gather up things that will keep Ber- 
nice. It’s so easy for the dead to slip from us. But I mustn’t 
bother you. 

MarGaretr. Oh, you aren’t! I—lI’m sorry I'm not—doing 
more. I’m pulled down. 

FaTHER. I know, Margaret. I can see that. Another time you 
and I will talk of Bernice. I didn’t mean she didn’t love Craig. 
Of course not. Only [hesitatingly] I did feel that much as went 
into her loving—there was more than went into her loving. 

MARGARET. Yes. 

FaTHER. I think it wasn’t that she—wanted it that way. You 
know, Margaret, I felt something—very wistful in Bernice. | Mar- 
garet looks at him, nods.| In this calm now—I feel the wistful- 
ness there was in her other calm. 

MARGARET. Yes. 

Fatuer. As if she wanted to give us more. Oh—she gave 
more than anyone else could have given. But not afl she was. 
And she would like to have given us—all she was. She wanted to 
give—what couldn’t be given. [Pause.] You know what I mean, 
Margaret. 

Marcaret. Yes, I do know. 

FATHER. And so—wistfulness. I see it now. [After think- 
ing.] I think Bernice feared she was not a very good wife for 
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Craig. [Margaret gives him a startled look.| Little things she'd 
say. I don’t know—perhaps I’m wrong. [After a move of Mar- 
garet’s.| You were going to say something, Margaret. 
MarcGaret. No. I was just thinking of what you said. 
FATHER. Craig didn’t dominate Bernice. I don’t know whose 
fault it was. I don’t know that it was anyone's fault. Just the 
way things were. He—I say it in all kindness—he just didn’t— 
have it in him. [Slowly.| As I haven’t had certain things in me, 
{| Abbie comes 1n.| 
ABBIE. People are coming. The Aldrichs—other neighbors. 
FATHER. Oh—they are coming? [With pain.|] Already? Oh! | 
They are to wait in the south room—till a little later. I'll speak 
to them. 
[They go out; Margaret has a moment alone. Then Craig 
comes in from outside. | 
Craic. People are beginning to come. I suppose they'll come 
in here soon. I—I don’t want them to. [Laura enters with boxes 
of flowers.| Oh—tLaura, please. Bernice loved flowers. 
LAURA. Well—Craig. 
Craic. Would you take them around the other way? Or keep 
them till later—or something. I don’t want them here! 
{Laura goes out.| 
Craic. I don’t want things to be different. Not now—in the 
last hour. It’s still Bernice’s house. [After watching her a mo- 
ment.| Margaret, I’m afraid I shouldn’t have told you. It’s doing 
too much to you. Surely—no matter what you feel about me— 
this—what I told you—isn't going to keep you away from Ber- 











nice ? 

Marcaret. No, Craig. What you told me—isn’t going to do 
that. 

Craic. I shouldn’t have told you. But there are things—too 
much to be alone with. And yet—we are alone with them. [He 
is seated, looking out toward the woods. Very slowly—with deep 
feeling.| It is a different world. Life will never be—that old 
thing agais. 

Marcaret. [Rising.| Craig! [He looks at her.| Craig, I must 
tell you— [She does not go on.]| 

Craic. [After waiting an instant, looks away.| I know. We 
can’t say things. When we get right to life—we can’t say things. 

MarGarET. But I must say them. I have to tell you—life need 
not be a different thing. 

Craic. Need not? You think I want that old thing back? 
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Pretending. Fumbling. Always trying to seem something—to 
feel myself something. No. That’s a strange thing for you to 
say, Margaret—that I can go back to my make-believe, now that 
I’ve got to life. This—|as if he cannot speak of it)—this—even 
more than it makes me want to die it makes me want to— Oh, 
Margaret, if I could have Bernice now—knowing. And yet—I 
never had her until now. This—has given Bernice to me. 

Marcaret. [As if his words are a light she is almost afraid to 
use.| This—has given Bernice to you? 

Craic. I was thinking—walking out there I was thinking, if I 
knew only—what I knew when I came here—that Bernice was 
dead—I wonder if I could have—got past that failure. 

MaArGARET. Failure, Craig? 

Craic. Of never having had her. That she had lived, and 
loved me—loved me, you see—lived and loved me and died with- 
out my ever having had her. What would there have been to go 
on living for? Why should such a person go on living? Now— 
of course it is another world. This comes crashing through my 
make-believe—and Bernice’s world gets to me. Don't you see, 
Margaret? 

MarGaret. Perhaps—I do. [She looks at the closed door; 
looks back to him. Waits.| O—h! [Waits again, and it grows 
in her.| Perhaps I do. [Turns and very slowly goes to the closed 
door, opens it, goes in. | 

[Abbie comes in with a floral piece. | 

Craic. No, Abbie. I just told my sister—I don’t want this 
room to be different. [Looking around.| It is different. What 
have you done to it? [He sees the pillow crowded in at the side of 
the fireplace. Restores it to its place in the window. | 

Axspie. And this was here. |She returns the vase to its place.| 

Craic. Of course it was. But it isn’t right yet. Why—the tea 
table! [Abbie turns toward the kitchen.| What did you put it 
out there for? I remember now—lI stumbled against it last night. 
[They bring it in.| Why, yes, Abbie, the tea-table was always 
here—before the fire. 

Aspige. And— [She hesitates, but Craig follows her eyes to 
the chair. | 

Craic. Yes. [He, too, hesitates; then gives the chair its old 
place before the table, as if awaiting the one who will come and 
pour tea. A moment they stand looking at it. Then Craig looks 
around the room.| And what is it is still wrong, Abbie? 

Aspie. In the fall there were always branches in that vase. 
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[Indicating the one she has returned to its place.| The red and 
yellow branches from the outside. 

Craic. Yes. 

[He goes out. With feeling which she cannot quite control, 
Abbie does a few little things at the tea-table, relating one thing 
to another until it is as it used to be.| 

[Margaret comes out from the room where she has been with 
Bernice, leaving the door wide open behind her. With the quiet 
of profownd wonder; in a feeling that creates great stillness, she 
goes to Abbie.| 

MARGARET. Oh—Abbie! Yes—I know now. I want you to 
know. Only—there are things not for words. Feeling—not for 
words. As a throbbing thing that flies and sings—not for the 
hand. [She starts to close her hand, uncloses it.| But, Abbie— 
there is nothing to hide. There is no shameful thing. What you 
saw in her eyes as she brooded over life in leaving it—what made 
you afraid—was her seeing—her seeing into the shadowed places 
of the life she was leaving. And then—a gift to the spirit. A 
gift sent back throwgh the dark. Preposterous. Profound. Oh— 
Love her, Abbie! She’s worth more love than we have power to 
give! [Craig has come back with some branches from the trees; 
he stands outside the door a moment, taking out a few he does not 
want, Margaret hears him and turns. Then turns back.| Power. 
Oh, how strange. 

[Cratg comes in, and Margaret and Abbie watch him as he puts 
the red and gold leaves in the vase.| 

[The father comes in. | 

FaTHER. The man who is in charge says we will have to be 
ready now to— [Seeing what has been done to the room.| Oh, 
you have given the room back to Bernice! 

MARGARET. Given everything back to Bernice. Bernice. In- 
sight. The tenderness of insight. And the courage. [To the 
father, and suddenly with tears in her voice.| She was wistful. 
And held out her hands [doing this] with gifts she was not afraid 
to send back. [Very simply.] She loved you, Craig. 

Craic. I know that, Margaret. I know now how much. 

Marcaret. [Zow.] And more than that. [Her voice electric.] 
Oh, in all the world—siice first life moved—has there been any 
beauty like the beauty of perceiving love?. . . No. Not for words. 
[She closesjher hand, uncloses it in a slight gesture of freeing what 
she would not harm. | 
CURTAIN. 




















The Riverdale Summer Session 


Among the summer activities holding beauty and promise was the third 
summer session at Riverdale, New York City, of the school of synthetic 
dramatic training directed by Mary Porter Beegle. At a final perform- 
ance on the portable stage designed by Joseph Urban for the Riverdale 
Country School (whose buildings Miss Beegle’s classes utilized) the 
eighteen pupils gave a beautiful and finished program of movement-dances, 
scenes from play and pantomime and music-drama against settings devised 
by themselves trom simple units of cubes, steps and walls, with a bac kdrop 
or cyclorama added. Besides Miss Beegle’s work in movement, each 
student took Mr. Urban’s course in scenic design, and worked with 
Clifford Brooke and Richard Ordynski on dramatic expression and with 
Professor Eisler of the Metropolitan Opera House on voice, chorus and 
music drama. The object of the school has been the development of 
rounded group abilities and appreciation of the widest dramatic interests 
in the theatre, rather than individual perfeétion in any one field. Above 
s a scene from a dance presented by the pupils of Mary Porter Beegle. 


(Photo by Edward R. Dickson. ) 








The Angelus episode from Grain as presented at the 
Riverdale Summer Session under the dire€tion of Mary 


Porter Beegle. (Photo by Edward R. Dickson.) 
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EDITORIAL 


ELIEVING, as we do, in the theatre’s practical as well as idealistic 
B value to a community, we subscribe enthusiastically to the suggestion 

made in this issue by Major-General O’Ryan, Commanding Officer of 
the famous Twenty-Seventh (“New York’s Own”) Division: that no war 
memorial could be more appropriate than a municipal theatre. If we gained 
for America only half a dozen “ people’s theatres,” it would be a wondrous 
thing for those who so long have fought for independent playhouses in this 
country ; and if the article should lead to the building of only one memorial 
municipal theatre, it still would justify all the effort that Major-General 
O’Ryan and others have given to the matter. 

The suggestion, moreover, has a direct bearing on the entire question of 
war memorials and theatre reconstruction. It was recently announced by the 
Bureau of Memorial Buildings of W. C. C. S. that 285 cities and towns had 
definitely decided upon the building type of memorial as against the usual 
sort of shaft or sculptured monument. More than two-thirds of these will be 
of the community-house or community-auditorium type. 

Such community houses could do more than any existing agency to bring 
the arts into American life. Each building could have its theatre, which 
would be the center for local experiment in community drama and pageantry, 
and which ultimately would become one station on a national circuit of in- 
dependent theatres. It could contain one or more rooms particularly designed 
for musical rehearsals and recitals, to the end that music may grow in com- 
munity life, through the development of mass “sings,” community choruses 
and community orchestras, as well as through provision of sympathetic sur- 
roundings for visiting musicians. And finally, each building could provide 
wall space specially designed and lighted for exhibition purposes, so that 
such national organizations as The Art Alliance and The American Federation 
of Arts could route annually to hundreds of communities half a dozen exhi- 
bitions of the best in the fine and industrial arts. Since the buildings will 
largely be in the small cities and towns, this would serve to decentralize 
the art of the country—now too seldom emerging from a few large cities— 
and it would bring the arts into places where they would become an integral 
part of the leisure-time activities of great masses of people. 

General O’Ryan’s thoughtful proposal should, we believe, have the fullest 
support of those progressive dramatic groups throughout the country for 
which this magazine is in a special sense the spokesman. In those cities 
where it would be absolutely futile to advocate municipal theatres a building 
serving as a community arts center would be the finest memorial, and failing 
that, we are enthusiastic for social and recreational centers that give a pro- 
portionate emphasis to facilities for the arts. We do not jump to the con- 
clusion that the existence of stages and auditoriums would mean the im- 
mediate existence of a string of producing art theatres ; but at least drama, 
along with the other arts, would have everywhere its laboratories for experi- 
ment and its showrooms—and much sooner than otherwise America would 
develop resident repertory producing companies, and a chain of independent 
playhouses open to the types of drama that the purely commercial manager 
is too hampered to accept. 
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Theatre Arts Chronicle 


THE ABBEY, ISLE OF CALDky, 
TENBY, SOUTH WALEs. 
THE EDITOR, THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE, 
DEAR S1r:—I1 am enclosing a cutting from the London 
Universe of May 9 concerning a Passion Play acted by 
the Benedictine monks of Caldey this year. 

My reason for doing this is that we feel the artistic success of the per- 
formance was due, almost entirely, to the use we made of Mr. Sam Hume's 
system of adaptable settings, described in your admirable Theatre Arts 
Magazine, to which we are regular subscribers. This is, I think, the first 
Passion Play to be acted in England since the sixteenth century. We did not 
make any attempt to copy any of the medieval dramas but tried to produce 
something that represented the spirit and emotions of our own day — making 
use of every modern-stage invention that we could adapt to the very limited 
conditions imposed upon us by the size, etc., of our little Village Hall. 

Later on, when funds permit, we look forward to building a theatre 
specially designed for these performances which we hope to give annually. 

Wishing your magazine every success in the good work it is doing, believe 
me, Yours truly, 3R. RICHARD ANSON, O. S. B. 
ae) 
THE St. Louis Artist’s Guild, of which Clark McAdams is 
president, has developed a new and interesting form of prize 
competition. The Guild offers a prize of $100.00 to the 
director making the best production of the season. Five directors, chosen 
from the Guild membership, are entered for the prize. They are Miss Mary 
E. Bulkley, Mrs. William Flewellyn Saunders, Mrs. Thomas P. Barnett, 
Ethan Allen Taussig.and Gustavus Tuckerman. The directors are given 
full power to produce what they will as they will, and to select their own 
casts. A jury of awards wil! compare all the productions, and decide which 
was the best, taking into account the choice of plays and the manner in 
which they were staged and performed 
. 2) 
AFTER a series of unsuccessful experiments’in maintaining 
Little Theatres in New Jersey, a number of organizations have 
united to form the Little Theatre Guild of New Jersey. The 
organizations together form the holding group. Through their representatives 
they have appointed a Control Committee, Dr. Charles R. Austin of Newark, 
chairman, who engage the director and act as a board of managers. The 
Control Committee has engaged Wm. A Kraibuehler, Jr., as director in full 
charge of all productions and with power to organize a production group 
of players, playwrights, directors, costume and scenery designers, electri- 
cians and stage mechanics. Recital Hall has been engaged for the season’s 
productions, which are scheduled to begin after the middle of October. 
> 

, ALICE BARNSDALL, former director of the Los Angeles 
Alice Barnsdall to Little Theatre, announces that she is going to build 
Mave Little Sheatre playhouse to cost $200,000 on Olive Hill, between 
Los Angeles and Hollywood. 


Sam Hume and the 
Caldey Passion Play 


Prize Production 
Competition 


A Plan of 
Organization 
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At the Little and Experimental Theatres 


The Ypsilanti Players, Daniel L. Quirk, Jr., director, have secured 
the American rights to Zhe Book of Job, written by the Honorable Sybil 
Amherst, and intend to produce it this season. The play was originally pro- 
duced by Nugent Monck with the Norwich Players, and has on two occa- 
sions been performed at Stratford-on-Avon. All of the music is adapted 
from old Hebrew Chants. 

The Provincetown Players, George7;Cram Cook, director, will open their 
fourth New York season in their Macdougal Street playhouse on October 
31. With the hope and expectation of an increased subscription list as a re- 
ward for the interesting programs of other years, the Provincetown Players 
will this year carry each bill two weeks instead of one 


The tenth annual production of the Forest Theatre Society of Carmel-by- 
the-Sea, California, included Rodin Hood and the Three Kings, by Alfred 
Noyes, and Prince Happyheart, adapted from the play by Alice Chase. 
The productions were made under the direction of Garnet Holme, and the 
designs were made by Daniel W. Willard who has, for many years, assisted 
in the productions of the Forest Theatre Society. 


The Building Bureau closed Duncan Macdougall’s Barn during the run 
of the summer bill, but that calamity opened the Cohan and Harris Theatre 
to a special performance of the bill, which included Crainguebille, The Golly- 
wog’s Control, and The Tinker’s Wedding. Mr. Macdougall does not know 
just where the home of the players will be this season but his plans are made 
for several programs of folk comedies and farces of international scope. 

For the 1919 commencement program the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology presented a Carnegie Commemorative Pageant in memory of the 
Carnegie men who lost their lives in the war. The pageant was written 
by Thomas Wood Stevens, with music by Harvey B. Gaul, and was pro- 
duced by B. Iden Payne. On the same day, June 26, the Schoo! of Drama 
presented three new plays written in the Dramatic Composition Class—7he 
Helmet, a New Engiand Episode, by Howard Forman Smith; Zhe Portrait 
of a Policeman, a Night Fantasy, by Sara Evelyn Bennett, and Doudledyed, 
by Kenneth Thomson and Owen S. White, after a story by O. Henry. 

An elaborate performance of Hamd/et, with William S. Rainey as Hamlet 
and Emilie Melville as the Queen, is to be the opening production of the 
San Francisco Little Theatre in their new home. The little theatre on Clay 
Street having been outgrown the Players have moved on to more commodious 
quarters in a quaint old church on Bush Street. After a month of amie? there 
will be a bill of one-act plays, including Behind a Watteau Picture, The 
Drums of Oude,and a play to feature William H. Crane, who will be the 
guest of the Players. During the season there will also be revivals of light 
operas in line with the policy of the organization, which has achieved an 
amateur record with fifty performances of 7he Mikado. 

The Exhibition of American Stage Design, held recently at the Bour- 
geois Galleries, New York, will go to the University of California in October. 
This is the first exhibition of the kind to be held on the Coast. 

The Vagabond Theatre of Baltimore is also on the list for a move to 
larger and better quarters. The new theatre is to have a seating capacity 
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of 200 as against the present 62, and will afford opportunity for larger and 
better production, as well as for experiments in plays for children, etc. The 
season’s programs include plays by Eugene O’Neill, Dunsany, Gordon 
Bottomley, some original translations and several manuscript plays. 


The Lanai Players of Honolulu, Mrs. Roger Noble Burnham, director, 
have given forty-six performances in the last two seasons of six months 
each. Mrs. Burnham has no regular players’ organization but draws both 
her actors and her audience from about one thousand of the ten thousand 
Whites, or ‘Haolies,’ of the city. As an experiment Mrs. Burnham last sea- 
son produced an American play with a complete oriental cast. The experi 
ment was so successful that a large outdoor auditorium was specially con- 
structed to make room for the thousands who came to see the play. Mrs. 
Burnham also found M,. 7ister’s Experiment (played by Cyril Maude as 
The Superior Miss Pellender) a production well worth while. 


The Community Drama League of Waterloo, Iowa, Carl Glick, director, 
found itself homeless after the war, the theatre having been rented to a mis- 
sion. But the performances have gone on just the same in rented theatres, 
and the weight of the League has been thrown into the movement for a 
municipal building which will include a little theatre. 


Remo Bufano began a summer session of out-door performances of the 
Marionette Theatre on August 8. Plays by Moliére and Gordon Craig made 
up the opening bill. 

The Community Playhouse of Pasadena presented Percy Mackaye’s 
Scarecrow for their summer bill. 


Two groups of Community Plays and a special performance of Maeter- 
linck’s La Mort de Tintagiles are announced as the summer program of 
the Playhouse on the Moors, at East Gloucester. The Gallery on the Moors, 
which has always housed the plays, is overcrowded by its double burden, 
and an attempt is being made to build up a large enough dramatic organiza- 
tion to support a playhouse of its own, entirely devoted to plays, com- 
munity music, folk dancing, etc. 


The Beechwood Players of Scarborough-on-Hudson are one branch of 
the Association of Beechwood Clubs, of which the others are the Chorus, 
Recreation Club, French Club, and Poetry Club. Together the Beechwood 
Clubs held a Spring Festival in the Open-Air Theatre in June. 


The Riverbank Theatre of San Antonio, Texas, gave Percy Mackaye’s 
Jeanne D'Arc as its initial production under the auspices of the Seniors 
of the Brackenridge High School. 


The Caravan Theatre has a name, but no local habitation, being a group 
of travelling players, under the direction of Holland Hudson, who are ready 
to play in any available place within five hours of New York City. They 
have ready for immediate production rs. Margaret Calhoun, by Bodenheim 
and Hecht, 7hke Magnanimous Lover, by St. John Ervine, and Suppressed 
Desires, by Cook and Glaspell. 
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The Newly Published Plays 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. A play in six scenes by John Drinkwater. In Aéra- 
ham Lincoln an Englishman has done the thing we have waited long for an 
American to do. It is not alone to make a great dramatic study of the great- 
est American president. It is to make a great drama on the most uncom- 
promising modern last —and to make a popular play at the same time. Aédra- 
ham Lincoln meets more successfully, perhaps, than any one modern English 
play certain essential qualities of the modern dramaturgy which will yet 
create a theatre apart from the old realism, the old naturalism, and the old 
romanticism. Its dialogue is in the finest natural prose, lit by just as natural 
poetry of phrase, idea, and picture. Its people are moved by the common 
motives of life—-and common mctives are invariably embedded in a matrix 
of imagination, philosophy, mysticism, large emotional conceptions, which 
the drama cf naturalism has ignored. The dramatic structure forswears the 
Scribe-cum-Ibsen models ; it goes straight back to Shakespeare and develops 
its story and its characters scene by scene, running finally to what may be 
called six short acts instead of the usual three or four. The play is confi- 
dently and vigorously ready for experiment.— Mr. Drinkwater links the scenes 
and emphasizes certain conceptions by a sort of Greek chorus of two 
“chroniclers” speaking between the scenes. And throughout all this, the 
playwright sets himself no task of creating any of those arbitrary “honey 
pots” of popularity, such as heart-interest. The theme of Lincoln might, of 
course, seem safeguard enough against sex appeal, yet one would be rash who 
relied on this in the case of some of our American playwrights. One might 
be rash, too, to prophesy the success for Abraham Lincoln in America that it 
won in England through the Birmingham Repertory Theatre and the Ham- 
mersmith Playhouse, both institutions that have developed definite clienteles 
of playgoers trained to the best and relying confidently and rightly on the 
standards of these two theatres. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company.) 


THE SOCIAL PLAYS OF ARTHUR WING PINERO. VOLUME II. Edited 
by Clayton Hamilton. Ke-reading the two plays in this volume, 7he Gay 
Lord Quex and /ris, offers ample confirmation of the contention set up 
by Clavton Hamilton that Pinero should be called “ the playwrights’ play- 
wright.” In the mechanics of playmaking Pinero has seldom had an equal 
in the history of the theatre; and these two compositions particularly are 
masterly examples of the marshalling of characters and the attainment of 
dramatic effect. But if fellow-dramatists will long stop to wonder at the 
display of sheer craftsmanship, it is less clear that they will find in Pinero’s 
work those other qualities that go to make up lasting drama: truth to 
life or something higher, honesty of purpose, and—in some sense or other 
the pursuit of beauty. Clayton Hamilton, indeed, weakens rather than 
strengthens the case for including Pinero among the immortals, by the very 
earnestness of his pleading. The reader would feel surer if the prefaces 
contained more of analysis for criticism’s sake and less of propaganda for 
the editor’s favorite writer. Our own analysis, summed up, is that 7Ae Gay 
Lord Quex and /ris are uncommonly entertaining plays, for both reading 
and playing, cleverly constructed for sure-fire “effect,” but a bit common- 
place, and lacking in those virtues of nobility and imagination which 
characterize all lastingly great drama. Itis a pleasure to have them, how- 
ever, in the attractive format of this collected edition, with generous pref- 
aces in Clayton Hamilton’s beautifully phrased English. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company.) 


PLAYS OF THE HARVARD DRAMATIC CLUB. SECOND SERIES. In his in- 
troduction to this volume Professor Baker indicates that its publication is 
due to the favorable reception accorded to the First Series, published in 1918, 
and states that the four one-act plays included in it were so chosen as to give 
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the volume “variety and balance.” Zhe Harbor of Lost Ships, by Louise 
Whitefield Bray, “adapted from a short story by Ellen Payne Huling,” has 
the distinction given by a novel and pathetic situation. Gara/felia’s Husband 
by Esther Willard Bates, is a grim little New England tragedy that presents in 
Garafelia herself an incisive characterization of a wife gray and worn by long 
trials yet unflinching and devoted to the end. Zhe Scales and the Sword, by 
Farnham Bishop, a social melodrama, is too obviously manufactured to Satisfy 
“ poetic justice,” but might prove theatrically effective. 7he Four Flushers, 
by Cleves Kinkead, a satirical farce, has little to recommend it. All four plays 
show the neat technique and careful style characteristic of the products of 
the 47 Workshop. (New York: Brentano’s.) 

Everyropy’s HusBANnpb. By Gilbert Cannan. This one-act play em- 
bodies a domestic truth old as the hills yet perennially young, and presents 
that truth so delicately and delightfully, so lightly and freshly, that one is too 
well entertaired to be aware that he is being taught. Says the great-grand- 
mother to the girl in a dream on the eve of her wedding : “‘In the heart of every 
lover lurks the husband, and one husband is as like another as two buttons 
on one coat. You can’t escape”; and mother, grandmother, and great-grand- 
mother in their very different ways show her the horrible deterioration of 
romance into reality after marriage. But the girl wakes, forgetting her ugly 
dream, and waits for her lover, expecting romance for ever and ever. It’s 
certainly very pretty, aud it’s true enough, perhaps. (New York: B. W. 
Huebsch.) 

THE BETROTHAL. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by Alexander 
Teixeira De Mattos. This “fairy play” isa sequel to 7he Blue Bird. Se- 
quals are proverbially inferior, and in this case the great Belgian dramatist 
has not disproved the proverb. Zhe Blue Bird, not an inspired work, had 
its passages of poetry, high imagination, and charm. Its homely truth, its 
fundamental humanity, its very feline cat and its very delightful dog, coun- 
terbalanced the allegory and didacticism which otherwise might have 
weighted it too heavily. In Zhe Betrothal poetry, charm, imagination, and 
humanity are sadly to seek. Instead of these qualities one is presented with 
a sermon on heredity, eugenics, anthropology, under the too-thin disguise of 
a fairy play. The play is tedious, without continuous dramatic interest, and 
is hardly redeemed from insipidity by one or two passages that remotely ap- 
proach the truly human, such as the scene between the unborn children and 
their mother-to-be. From the stage directions in the text, one is led to suspect 
that the dramatist relied upon splendor of setting and frequent change of 
scene to carry his play. 7e Betrotha/ is poor work for the genius who cre- 
ated Pelléas and Mélisande, Monna Vanna, and The Burgomaster of Stile- 
monde. (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company.) 

Sworps Drawn. By J. M. Edgar Hart—TuHeE Test. By Peter Hag- 
boldt— THE NATURAL INCENTIVE. By Elise West Quaife— A MODERN 
PHENIX. By Gervé Baronti.—PASSION PLAYLETS. FOUR ONE-ACT PLAYS. 
By John Jex.—THE INFERNAL MASCULINE AND OTHER COMEDIES. 
THREE OneE-ActT Pays. By Alfred Brand.—Ropert Burns. By Edward 
Winslow Gilliam.— HER BROTHER’S CODE. By Daniel Bror Sorlin. (Boston: 
The Cornhill Company.) 

Bits OF BACKGROUND. By Emma Beatrice Brunner. The four plays 
in the volume are written with an assurance of theatrical convention and 
would probably act very well.’ If the characterization were as true as the 
form, they would be more worth playing. (New York: Alfred Knoff.) 


BLiInD. A COMEDY IN ONE Act. By Seumas O’Brien. The Flying 
Stag Plays No. 7. A deft little piece of extravagance of the sthool of Lady 
Gregory, with a clever plot. Well written, amusing to read, and doubtless 
still more amusing to witness. (New York: Egmont Arens. At The Wash- 


ington Square Bookshop.) 
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